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Our English Background 


CAROLINE CLARK HOLLAND 


(Illustrated with Sketches by the Author) 


PART II 


along genealogical 
paths is to court danger—espe- 
cally along the highways—the ter- 
rible danger of retelling what has 
already been so well told. The 
by-ways offer newer mysteries— 
not necessarily of lesser lights— 
but, perhaps, less well-known ones 
and avoid over-worn paths. A 
modern note which links up with 
the past is interesting as connected 
with the English branch of the 
Hobart family. The London 
Times of August 6, 1928, publishes 
the following obituary notice: 


“The death of Sir Robert Hobart, Bt., 
K. C. V. B., which occured at his home 
Langdown Hythe, Southampton, on Sat- 
urday, at the age of 91, breaks a link with 
a very remote official past and closes a 
life connected for fifty years with public 
affairs. 

Robert Henry Hobart came of a 
distinguished family. He was a lineal 
descendant of Sir Henry Hobart, first 
Baronet of Blickling Hall, Norfolk, who 
succeeded Coke as Chief Justice of the 


Common Pleas and was disappointed of 
the Woolsack when Bacon got it. The 
third Baronet married a daughter of 
John Hampden; the fourth, who was 
Equerry to King William IV at the 
battle of the Boyne, was killed in a duel 
by Oliver Le Neve in 1698; the fifth 
Baronet was created Baron Hobart of 
Blickling in 1728, and Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire in 1748; and the third Earl of 
Buckinghamshire was Sir Robert’s grand- 
father. His father, the very Honourable 
and Very Reverend Henry Lewis Hobart, 
D. D., was the last Dean of Windsor to 
hold office in conjunction with the 
Deanery of Wolverhampton, which has 
been attached to it since the reign of 
Edward IV. * Robert Hobart’s mother, a 
daughter of Richard Moore, was a 
collateral of John Milton.” 


For the benefit of those who like 
to follow the line of their present- 
day cousins and also to help in 
tracing different branches of the 
family the above notice is included 
in the history of Blickling Hall 
and the Hobart line. 

Blickling Hall, one of the best 
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preserved and finest Jacobean 
houses still standing, is a mag- 
nificent structure. It is a dark, 
brownish-red brick quadrangular 
building, with two detached wings 
meeting to form a large open 
square. The entrance, which is 
richly decorated, bears the date 
1626, also the armorial ensign of 
Sir Henry Hobart. The original 
building remains unaltered, except 
a part of the west front, which was 
restored, according to the original 
design, after a fire in 1729. A 
double arched bridge crosses the 
moat now drained and filled with 
beautiful gardens and lawns. In 
the hall of the house are large oak 
statues of Anne Boleyn and Queen 
Elizabeth. 

There are several finely orna- 
mented chimney pieces, one 


adorned with the Hobart coat- 


of-arms. The library is, perhaps, 
one of the finest in England. It is 
a beautiful paneled room 120 ft. 
by 21 ft., containing over 12,000 
volumes, 10,000 of which were 
selected by Mattaire. Among its 
treasures are a copy of the Mainze 
Bible; a Latin MS. Psalter, be- 
lieved to be 1,000 years old; two 
of Coverdale’s Bibles, and a large 
number of Aldine publications. 

There are pictures by Gains- 
borough, Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Lely; also one of Sir Robert 
Walpole. The tapestries include 
a piece representing Peter the 
Great and the battle of Pultava, 
presented by the Empress Cathe- 
rine to the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire. 

The Manor of Blickling was 
held by King Harold, the site of 
whose palace was about a mile 
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from the present Hall. After 
Hastings, the Conqueror bestowed 
it on his chaplain, Bishop Her- 
fast, and it was subsequently held 
by successive bishops of Norwich, 
and the families of Dagworth and 
Erpingham. Then it came into 
the possession of Sir John Falstaff 
(of Caistor Castle), who disposed 
of it to Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, a 
Norfolk man, who occupied an old 
Manor House built by Sir Nicholas 
Dagworth in the 14th century. 
This Sir Geoffrey was the great- 
grandfather of Anne Boleyn, 
whom Norfolk folk claim to have 
been born at Blickling, Undoubt- 
edly she spent much of her child- 
hood there. 

The estate was afterward bought 
by Sir Henry Hobart, Lord Chief 
Justice, whose son built the 
present Hall. Charles II and his 
Queen were entertained here by 
the third baronet; the fifth baronet 
was created Earl of Buckingham- 
shire in 1746. The Hall was oc- 
cupied by the Kerrs, Marquesses 
of Lothian (into whose family the 
estate came by marriage in 1793) 
until recently when it is said to 
have come into the possession of 
an American by direct descent of 
the Hobart line. 

The Hobarts were lords of sev- 
eral Manors—one at Lodden; the 
Church of this little town was built 
by Sir James Hobart about 1496. 
A portrait of the builder is pre- 
served on the inside. 

Oulton High House was another 
seat of the Hobart family. The 
family was of importance in Nor- 
wich; the only monument of inter- 
est in the North Aisle of the 
Norwich Cathedral is of Sir John 
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Hobart, Attorney - General 
Henry VII. 

Another member of the Hobart 
family, well remembered in the 
little village of Hadiscoe, was 
Dame Margeret Hobart who in the 
reign of Henry VII built a long 
willow-bordered “dam”’ across the 
marshes, connecting the village 
with the outside world. She also 
built a bridge at St. Claves, near 
by. The Reverend Peter Hobart, 
who was born in Hingham, Nor- 
folk, in 1602, and who died in 
Hingham, Massachusetts, 1676, 
was a grandson of Sir Henry 
Hobart the builder of Blickling 
Hall. 

Not far from England’s eastern- 
most port, seen through hedges of 


to 


wild bramble and pale-pink dog-~ 


roses, stands the Hall just outside 
the village of Wrentham, which 
has been the home of the Gooches 
for several generations. An Eng- 
lish writer attributes the story, so 
often told of George Washington’s 
politeness to a negro, to Sir Wil- 
liam Gooch, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Virginia. “‘He was walking, in 
company with a friend, in the main 
street of Williamsburg, and re- 
turned the salute of a passing 
negro. ‘Does your Honour con- 
descend so much as to salute a 
slave?” was the question put to 
him. ‘Why, yes, I cannot suffer 
a man of his condition to exceed 
me in good manners!’”’ Whether it 
is true of George Washington or 
William Gooch, it is a good story 
and its age takes nothing from its 
charm. 

The distinguished members of 
the family were Sir William Gooch, 
Ist Baronet, Lieutenant-Governor 


of Virginia, who died in 1731, and 


Thomas Gooch, Bishop of 


Bristol, 1737; Norwich, 1738; and 
Ely, 1747. 

Another Sir Thomas, 5th Baro- 
net, was the first person to suggest 
to the Government the raising of 
Yeomanry Cavalry Corps. Arthur 
Young, the agriculturist, has also 
been given credit for the idea. 

The church, which contains 
some memorials to the Gooches, 
was practically rebuilt in 1769. 

The Jenny family were lords of 
several Manors. They became 
possessed of the lordship of Knod- 
dishall, in Suffolk, about the time 
of Richard II, and the first in- 
dividual who appears to have been 
seated there was: 


Edmund Jenny, of Knoddishall, who 
was father of William Jenny, of Knod- 
dishall, & Theberton, who by his wife 
Maud, (daughter and heiress of John 
Bokell, of Friston, Suffolk, by Joan, his 
wife—who was daughter of John Leyton, 
by Maud, his wife and daughter and 
heiress of Wm. Gerrard) and died Decem- 
ber 3rd, 1460, having had with other 
issue, Sir Wm. Jenny, Kt., of Knoddishall, 
an eminent lawyer, who was constituted 
a Searjeant-at-law, & in 1477, one of the 
Judges of the Kings Bench. He married 
Ist, Elizabeth, daughter of Thos. Cawse, 
and by her (who was living in 1466), 
had 5 sons and 4 daughters. He married. 
2ndly, Eleanor, widow of Robert Inglose, 
& daughter of John Sampson, but by her 
(who died in 1483, and was burried in 
St. Margeret’s Over Westwick, Norwich) 
he had no further issue. 

Sir William, who was member of 
Parliament for Dunwich in 1452, died 
Dec. 23, 1483, and was buried at 
Theberton, in Suffolk, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Sir Edmund 
Jenny, Knt., who married about 1467, 
Catherine, daughter and heiress of Robert 
Boys,’ (Robert Boys, son and heir of Sir 
Roger Boys, by Sybilla, his wife—who 
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was daughter and heiress of Robert 
Illey, son and heir of Edmund Illey, & 
Alice, his wife, daughter & heiress of 
John Plumpstead), by Jane, his wife, 
daughter & heiress of Edward Wyching- 
ham, and had with other issue, 1. Wm. 
b. May 2, 1470, who m. Ist, Audrey, 
daughter of Sir Robert Clerc, of Ormsby, 
Norfolk, and by that lady (who d. 1502) 
he had no surviving issue. He m. 2ndly, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Alderman 
Thomas Britton, of London, and left at 
his decease, Feb. 28 1510 a daughter 
Elizabeth and a son, Francis, heir to 
his grandfather. 2. Robert, b. 1484; 
d. 1560. 3. Christopher (Sir) of Gt. 
Cressingham, Norfolk, Knt., b. 1486; a 
Searjeant-at-law, and one of the Judges 
of the Common Pleas in 1539; living 
in 1542. He m. Elizabeth, daughter 
and co-heiress of Wm. Eyre, of Bury St. 
Edmunds and by her was ancestor of 
the Jennys of St. Cressingham. 

Sir Edmund represented Dunwich in 
Parliament in 1477, and dying in 1522, 
was succeeded by his grandson, Francis 
Jenny, of Knoddishall, b. 1510; m. 
Margeret, daughter of Sir Robert Peyton, 
of Isleham, Cambridge, Knt.; and 2ndly, 
m. Mary, daughter of Robert Brograve, 
of Beckenham, Kent. By his first mar- 
riage he had with other issue, Arthur 
Jenny, of Knoddishall, b. 1533; m. 
before 1559, Elye, daughter of George 
Jerningham, or Jernegan, of Somerleyton, 
Suffolk, and had with other issue, Ist, 
Francis, who died in the lifetime of his 
father having m. Anne, daughter and 
co-heir of George Bede, of Thorrington, 
Suffolk, and by her (who m. 2ndly, Wm. 
Jenny, son of Francis Jenny, of Bright- 
well, Suffolk,) had issue, Arthur, heir to 
his grandfather, Martha, m. Oct. 19, 
1622, Rev. Phillip Tynke. 

Mr. Jenny died 1604 and was buried at 
Theberton, on March 19, 1604. He was 
succeeded by his grandson Sir Arthur 
Jenny, Knt., of Knoddishall, High Sheriff 
of Suffolk in 1645, and of Norfolk in 
1654. He m. Ist, Anne, daughter of Sir 
Robert Barker, K. B. of Trimley, Suffolk, 
and by her had, with other issue, Robert 
(Sir) his heir, Sir Robert m. 2ndly, 
Catherine, daughter of Sir John Porter, 
and by her (who m. 2ndly, Wm. Nicholls, 
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Gent.) had a son, Sir Arthur died March 
24, 1667, aged 75, was buried at Knod- 
dishall and was succeeded by his son 
Sir Robert Jenny, Knt., of Madeley 
Manor, Stafford, Gent-of-bed-Chamber 
to King James Ist; and by her had (with 
daughter, Catherine, wife of Nicholas 
Drury of Intwood) two sons, Ist, Offley, 
his heir, 2nd, Edmund, of Bredfield, 
Suffolk, m. November 1676, Dorothy, 
elder daughter and co-heir of Robert 
Nerrxott, of Bredfield (widow of Thos. 
Knight, of London, by whom he became 
possessed of an estate there, dying in 
1694, was buried at Knoddishall, leav- 
ing an only child, Arthur Jenny, of 
Bredfield, who m. in 1709, Mirabella, 
widow of Robert, daughter of Robert 
Edgar, of Rye, Suffolk, and by her (who 
died in 1742) he left at decease in 1729, 
with a son Edgar, who died unm. May 
21, 1716, two sons, Ist, Edmund, as 
chief of the family, 2nd, Arthur, bapt. at 
Bredfield, Feb. 3, 1718, m. Miss Mary 
Langley, and dying in 1742, left an only 
child, of Bungay, who m. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel Denny, Gent., of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and d. Dec. 4, 1800. 
Wm., who was eventually chief of the 
family. Sir Robert died in 1660 and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Offley. 
Bredfield House, one of the several 
estates, is about three miles N. W. of 
Melton station, and about two miles 
from Woodbridge, is a stately old Jaco- 
bean house, formerly the seat of the 
Jenny family. In it was born Edward 
Fitz-Gerald, the translatér of the Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam, and the intimate 
friend of Carlyle, Thackeray, the Tenny- 
sons, James Spaulding, and Mr. Bodham 
Donne. He was the third son of John 
Purcell, who for family reasons took the 
name of Fitz-Gerald in 1815, and he spent 
the greater part of his boyhood at Bred- 
field. He died in 1883, and is buried in 
Boulge Church. 

Bredfield Church is exceptionally fine. 
Its open timbered roof is finely carved 
and partly gilded. The tower contains 


four bells, but only one is fit for use, the 
others, according to tradition, having 
been cracked by Cromwell’s soldiers. 
Over the door are the arms of the Jenny 
The Jenny family had a seat at 


family. 
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Ellingham, Norfolk. A member of the 
family married the daughter of James 
Beke and acquired an estate at Diss, a 
small town on the Suffolk border. 
They held another Manor House at 
Great Cressingham, Norfolk, six miles 
South of Swaffham and about four miles 
Southwest of Holme Hale Station. 
Upton Girton contains memorials and 
tombs of the Jenneys. In Snettisham 
Church there is a tomb of a Jenny, also 
the tomb of Sir Wymonde Carye, 1612, 
(who traced his descent from John of 
Gaunt,) whose daughter was the wife 
of John Jenny. 

The family are on record as having had 
estates and are represented by tombs in 
Lopham, (four miles from Barling Sta- 
tion) which consists of two villages: 
Hardwicke (about four miles from Har- 
leston). Hadiscoe, with its wonder 
Church with octagonal towers—and in 
—— Fritton Lake, in Broad- 
and. 

In Fairhaven, Massachusetts, among 
the early settlers’ records, may be found 
the name Jenny. 

In the list of those who sailed in the 
Ann and Little James, is the name, John 
Jenny, with a note: ““—had the liberty 
in 1636, to erect a mill for grinding & 
beating corn upon the brook of Ply- 
mouth.” 


A copy of the famous Cotten- 
ham Bible, containing the record 
of the birth of John Coullidge, the 
President’s ancestor, has just been 
printed especially for President 
Coolidge by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, by order of the 
Rector of Cottenham, who is also 
Dean of Cambridge. The Bible 
also contains the historic entry: 
“In 1630 John and his wife and 
one child sailed for New England.” 
The copy is bound in cowhide. 
Its frontispiece is a photographic 
reproduction of the baptismal en- 
try concerning John Coullidge, 
date 1604, taken from the Cotten- 
ham Church register. 
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The village of Cottenham is six 
and one-half miles north of Cam- 
bridge, which thus became the 
cradle of the American Coolidges. 
Members of the English branch of 
the family still reside at Cotten- 
ham and in the University town 
itself. 

The Rectory, where the Cool- 
idge ancestor was born, is a quaint 
old brick and stone building which 
has not been spoiled by restoration 
but is practically the same as 
when John Coullidge departed for 
New England. 

In the Visitation Book of Coun- 
ties we find that “William Ball, 
Lord of the’ Manor of Barkham, 
Com. Berks, died in the year 
1480.” 

George Washington’s mother, 
Mary Ball, was the seventh in 
direct descent from this William 
Ball, Lord of the Manor of Bark- 
ham. 

The Ball family held property 
in both Berkshire and Wiltshire. 
Sir William Ball was over-lord of 
several Manors. William, son of 
William Ball, emigrated to 
America and took land in Lan- 
caster County, Virginia, about 
1650, and was the grandfather of 
Mary Ball who married Augustine 
Washington. The gentlemen set- 
tlers retained their right to bear 
arms after they were established 
in the New World and seemed to 
attach as much value to these dis- 
tinctions as when in England. 
Mr. Bruce says: “Before leaving 
England some of the emigrants 
took care to have their coats-of- 
arms confirmed;—” and some of 


the reports declared that the family 
had enjoyed these outward marks 
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of distinction “time out of mind.” 
Richard I seems to have been the 
first English King to bear arms 
upon his shield. By the middle of 
the 12th century most of the great 
English houses bore arms on their 
shields. A herald was sent through 
the Kingdom, to register, verify 
or reject the arms of the landed 
gentry, and the emblems were 
strictly examined before they could 
be registered in the Herald’s Col- 
lege. Both the Washington and 
the Ball families confirmed their 
right to carty with them their 
coats-of-arms. 

Amongst other Ball monuments 
we find the name of Thomas Ball, 
a Puritan Vicar of the church for 


thirty years, who, according to 
local tradition, belonged to the 
family of Mary Ball, the mother of 
George Washington. 

Several writers speak of the Ball 
family of Virginia as originally 
from Boercham which was _ the 
ancient name for Barkham. It is 
noted as the spot at which William 
the Conqueror paused in his dev- 
astating march from the field of 
Hastings; or, as the old chronicler 
has it, “Wasting ye land, burning 
ye towns and sleying ye people 
till he came to Boercham where 
he staid his ruthless hand.” 

Barkham is attached to 
estates of Levison-Gower. 


the 
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EDITH IRWIN HOBART 


minutes, hours, days, weeks, months into bundles of time and 
marks them “‘last year.” 

January unifies thought. It creates new delights. It quickens 
impulses of fidelity to country. It testifies that order rules in the universe; 
otherwise there would not be regularity in the return of January with its 
salutations of “Happy New Year!” Health! Continuing Peace! 


©: month of January expresses unity. It binds the fagots of seconds, 


January initiates us into the annual rhythm of patriotism. This January 
of 1930 beckons to us to assume responsibilities in honor of the brave of 
the long ago. Rotation in years and accord in the solar system suggest 
natural law. It is not unusual for us to pattern after the rotation of accom- 
plishment of our antecedents. 


George Washington and his associates cultivated unity. There was 
Colonial unity for defense. There was intelligent unity in parliamentary 
procedure. There was unity in setting up institutions of freedom for the 
individual. There was unity in business acumen. The United States rose 
from the leaven of unity. “Unite” is a stronger admonition than “Divide.” 
Semi-unity only hinders the progress of civilization. 

America would be more and more firmly established if this year we could 
all contribute our utmost to the perpetuation of this true form of unity as 
promoted by the early settlers. So long as we have common defense written 
into the preamble of the Constitution, we are obligated as descendants of 
pioneers to unite upon the principle of National Defense. This applies to 
defense of our institutions quite as definitely as it always applies to the 
heartening of our Army and Navy. The framers of the Constitution and the 
founders and patriots exerted themselves to transact their business upon a 
basis of unity for the benefit of generations-to-be. They understood public 
questions. They could deal with current affairs with credit to themselves 
because they took into consideration the relationship of past, present and 
future. We must capture some of their zeal and understanding in this 
connection. We must act with a view to the future well-being of our 
country. 

They were concerned about homes and schools. This.is a unity not to 
be overlooked in 1930. More attention to individual liberty as advocated 
in the Constitution of the United States and in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence will tend to set at nought some of the theories of “collective action.” 
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Collective action has demonstrated that it can breed discord and mob 
ascendency. We desire protection of the individual bringing about the 
unity of home community, state and nation. 


Industry and commerce have flourished through unified vision. A 
nation’s philanthropy rests upon foundations no stronger than its business 
solidarity. All of our betterment features depend upon unity in business for 
their successful culmination. This is always true. We cannot wreck the ! 
business of our nation and maintain the equilibrium of our national giving. 
1930 summons us therefore to review our heritage as expressed in value to . 
mind and heart. We are called upon to preserve unity among Americans, , 
in the home, in the schools, in the market-places, in affairs of State, in . 
national integrity. Perhaps unity may be quickened at times by isolation. 3 


It is good for societies to develop the spirit of unity in such assemblies 
as the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense. Annually, 
about 40 societies have gathered in the capital of the nation to refresh their 
purposes with regard to the nation’s defenses. For the fifth time, we again 
foregather in January. Each society selects gifted representatives for this 
Conference. The meeting does not represent an organization of organiza- 
tions. It is an elastic assemblage of public-spirited Americans who travel 
to Washington to express their confidence in our system of Government. 
They attempt to devise methods of stimulating patriotism within their 
separate organizations. They are justified in believing that the information 
they gain for the use of their societies has an indirect bearing on general 
community upbuilding. 


Well-informed specialists explain the principles of good government. 
The highest authorities upon safeguarding the nation are present to enumer- 
ate pertinent objectives. Practical, common sense measures are suggested 
but it is left to the delegates to use their discretion as to which measures 
can be used with best results by their particular organization. 


At this, the beginning of a new cycle, allegiance to national unity is 
uppermost in our minds. Examples of conduct in the time of stress are 
abundant. To meet grave questions “head-on” as Theodore Roosevelt 
aptly recommended will assure a well-rounded year of tasks sincerely 
performed and hearts enlivened toward American principles. Forward to 
the new year! Backward to real faith in rugged national ideals! 
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funeral of 


Mrs. Rhett Goode, 
National _Presi- 
dent of the Chil- 
dren of the Amer- 
‘ican Revolution, 
was held in Me- 
morial Continental 
Hall, Washington 
at 3 p. m. Friday, 
Dec. 19, 1929. 

Before the serv- 
ices, conducted 
by the Bishop of 
Washington, the 
Rt.* Rev. James 
E. Freeman, Rev. 
Dr. Joseph F. 
Sizoo, Pastor of 
the New York 
Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, 
and the Rev. Dr. 
Z. B. Phillips, 
Rector of the 
Epiphany Church, 
the body lay in state in the lobby, and was 
carried from there into the auditorium 
by the colored guides and messengers 
employed at the Hall at her request. 
Behind the flower-decked casket on the 
stage of the auditorium were displayed 
the United States flag, the D. A. R. and 
C. A. R. banners, and the Alabama State 
flag. 

Mrs. Goode, through her long and dis- 
tinguished part in the activities of the 
National Society, had endeared herself to 
hundreds of her associates in patriotic 
and philanthropic undertakings. The 
President General, Mrs. Hobart, her 
national officers, and prominent officials 
of the Children of the American Revolu- 
tion were among the many who gathered 
in Memorial Continental Hall to pay a 
last tribute of respect and affection. 

Twice had Mrs. Goode served the 
D. A. R. as Vice President General from 
Alabama, her home state, from 1913 to 
1917; then in 1924, she was elected by 
the National Board of Management, dur- 


April, 1929 - December, 1929 


ing the adminis- 
tration of Mrs. 
Anthony Wayne 
Cook, Chaplain 
General to fill that 
office upon the 
resignationof Mrs. 
Thomas A. Edison. 
She was elected 
National _Presi- 
dent of the Chil- 
dren of the Ameri- 
can Revolution at 
the annual con- 
gress of the organ- 
ization last April. 
Also president of 
the National Offi- 
cers’ Club of the 
Daughters of the 
American Revolu- 
tion, her respon- 
sibilities were 
varied. -Whole- 
heartedly _inter- 
ested the 
American Red Cross, Mrs. Goode became 
one of the outstanding supporters in 
that organization, devoting much of her 
time to its farflung activities. 

Throughout Mrs. Brosseau’s adminis- 
tration, she acted as Chairman of the 
Program Committees of the Continental 
Congresses. She was also prominent in 
the Colonial Dames of America, and was 
a member of the Club of Colonial Dames, 
where she made her home until her 
death. 

Mrs. Goode, before her marriage to 
Dr. Rhett Goode, a well-known physician 
of Mobile, Alabama, was Mabel Wiley 
Hutton, daughter of Dr. William Henry 
Harrison Hutton, U. S. Army, and his 
wife, Maria Louise Wilcox Maxfield. 
She was born in Mount Pleasant, Illinois. 

Mrs. Goode is survived by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Randolph Coyle; a grandson, 
Randolph Coyle, 4th; two sisters, Mrs. 
Robert Tomlinson, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and Mrs. Thomas MacKellard, of 
Detroit, Michigan, and a brother. 
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Book-Platesinthe D. A. R. Library 


NATIONAL AND STATE SOCIETY PLATES 


FLORENCE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 
PART II 


The Book Plate Collection, 
owned by the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and located in the Library 
of Memorial 
Continencal 
Hall, has exfoli- 
ated in so grati- 
fying a manner 
within the past 
eighteen 
months, that an 
account of its 
present condi- 
tion may be of 
interest to the 
many members 
residing not 
only in_ the 
United States, 
but also in our 


Boston; “Armorial Book Plates’’; 
“Pictorial Book Plates’”’; and “‘In- 
stitutional Book Plates.’”” The 
last four books are uniform, bound 
in maroon cloth 
covered boards. 

For the past 
two years the 
writer has clas- 
sified and 
mounted, during 
the month pre- 
ceding each 


Congress, all 
plates contrib- 
uted to the 
D. A. R. Li- 
brary  Collec- 
tion. Several 


hundred plates 
had been previ- 


island _ posses- 
sions, who have 


ously mounted 


contributed one 
or more items. 
The first article concerning our 
Ex-libris Collection appeared in the 
April 1928 number of this Maga- 
zine, when the collection numbered 
six hundred plates, and occupied 
one book. The Collection has been 
augmented to about one thou- 
sand plates, and is arranged in 
five books as follows: “Book 
Plates” (large flexible leather 
volume, containing miscellaneous 
items under many categories); 
“The Guthrie Collection,” to date 
the largest single gift of plates, 
from Mrs. Mary D. Guthrie of 


by different per- 
sons, who did 
not follow any 
special scheme of classification. 
It is obvious, of course, that the 
exponents of the various excellent 
methods of arranging ex-libris col- 
lections, have each a convincing 
argument regarding his respective 
choice. But after visits to various 
important book-plate divisions in 
large institutions, such as the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
and others as far west as Oakland, 
California, the writer concluded 
that the scheme introduced by 
Mrs. Mary C. H. Willis, Librarian 
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General, 1909-11, when she pre- 
sented to Memorial Continental 
Hall the nucleus of the present 
collection, was the most prac- 
ticable for our purposes. This 
method, pasting the plates in 
blank pages of bound volumes, is 
also followed by ‘the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. 

The Metropolitan Museum 
mounts each plate on a separate 
card, and arranges the cards in 
book-shaped boxes, which method 
amounts to simultaneously filing 
and indexing them, an advantage. 
But a “custodian’”’ remains in the 
vicinity of every visitor, keeping 
strict surveillance in order that 
the cards may not be misplaced or 
withdrawn. The writer was re- 
minded of the somewhat cynical 
advice of a famous ex-libris enthu- 
siast: “‘Never leave your plates 
alone with another collector, no 
matter how great his reputation 
for integrity!” 

Only one element is lacking to 
make the D. A. R. Library method 
very nearly perfect: a key to the 
entire collection, in the form of a 
card index with cross-references. 
This will undoubtedly be supplied 
in time. Until then, it is hoped 
members will have patience with 
the collection, when they visit the 
Library from some distant city, 
perhaps, and are unable to find 
the plates they donated. But 
even if disappointed in this one 
respect, they will surely enjoy 
examining the collection, for it 
contains many gems. 

Connoisseurs will probably look 
for Early American plates, of 
which there are a few very fine 
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examples, most of them noted in 
Allen’s check list. (This class of 
book-plates, by the way, is the 
one on which prospective donors 
might concentrate, as especially 
appropriate for our organization.) tad 
Or perhaps they will be particu- a 
larly interested in plates by our 
master engravers, such men as 
Edwin D. French, J. W. Spenceley 
and his brother Frederick, W. F. 
Hopson, Sidney Smith, and E. 
B. Bird, by each of whom there is 
a group of plates in the D. A. R. 
Collection. 

But how many members know 
of the attractive, well-designed 
plates which belong to the N. 5S. 
D. A. R. and its state and chapter 
branches? The first section of the 
volume entitled “Institutional 
Book Plates” has been devoted 
to items sent in by these groups, 
a few of which are reproduced 
herewith. 

The “buff and blue” plate of 
the “Library of the National 


Society, Daughters of the Ameri- +a = 
can Revolution,” handsomely en- Presented 


graved, is an adaptation of the 
ribbon-and-wreath style of armo- 
rial plate, which became the vogue 
in England about 1770, and inthis 
country about 1790. As Allen 
indicates, this style has a simplic-  |E 
ity and grace which characterized | 

the “Colonial style” in many of [E New HAMPSHIRE 

its manifestations: wall paper, tex- |B | DAUGHTERS OF f 


tiles, furniture decoration, etc., 
and hence its choice for the [E THE AMERICAN 
D. A. R. Library plate was most [E 
felicitous. The heart-shaped shield 
(a conspicuous feature of the rib- 
bon-and-wreath style) contains the 
Society emblem instead of the 
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usual coat-of-arms, and the crest 
is the Society’s insignia. This 
plate is engraved in blue on a 
cream colored paper—a happy 
combination. 

Pure armorial is the plate used 
in all books purchased by the 
Library with the fund bequeathed 
in memory of Mrs. Mary Ham- 
mond Washington, a member, by 
her son, Hugh Vernon Washing- 
ton. This is the coat-of-arms 
which belonged to the Washington 
family in England, the same as 
appears in George Washington’s 
well-known plate; but the Mary 
H. Washington gift plate is not a 
copy of that of the “Father of his 
Country.”. All the elements are 
there: the shield, motto, crown and 
bird crest. Most of the birds of 
heraldry seem to belong to species 
calculated to baffle the most astute 
ornithologist. 

The Maryland State Society, 
N.S. D. A. R., has a most charm- 
ing little plate, designed by Mrs. 
Charles Thomas Marsden, state 
vice-regent in 1924-25. Mary- 
land’s “‘tea-party”’ of the Revolu- 
tionary period is very appropri- 
ately the central motif. The 
“Peggy Stewart,” a brig belonging 
to a Scotch shipowner, Anthony 
Stewart, then living in Annapolis, 
came into port October 17, 1774, 
loaded with more than a ton of 
tea, although the Maryland colo- 
nists, like their New England 
brethren, had refused longer to be 
taxed for it, “without representa- 
tion.” At the order of the in- 
censed citizens of Annapolis, 
Stewart set fire to his own ship, 
which is represented in the book- 
plate, aflame in mid-stream. The 
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nice balance of tree, ship and 
clouds, makes this an unusually 
attractive design. The columns 
which frame the scene are exact 
reproductions made from a photo- 
graph of the pillars on the south 
portico of Memorial Continental 
Hall, one of which was presented 
by Maryland. On the base of the 
plate is the Maryland state coat- 
of-arms, while the “gable” at the 
top serves as a balance. 

The south portico of Memoria 
Continental Hall is the main fea- 
ture of the plate used in books pre- 
sented by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety to the D. A. R. Library. 
This plate was designed by Elisha 
B. Bird, one of our foremost con- 
temporary engravers. Several 
others of his plates are in the 
Library collection. 

The plate of the New Hampshire 
D. A. R. is a simple pen-drawing of 
one of the state’s scenic wonders, 
the “Great Stone Face,” a natural 
rock formation overlooking the 
Franconia Notch from the upper 
cliffs of Profile Mountain. It has 
been immortalized by Hawthorne 
in his beautiful story of the same 
title. He describes it thus: 

“It seemed as if an enormous 
giant or a Titan had sculptured 
his own likeness on the precipice. 
There was the broad arch of the 
forehead, a hundred feet in height; 
the nose, with its long bridge; and 


the vast lips, which, if they could |! 


have spoken, would have rolled 
their thunder accents from one end 
of the valley to the other . 


all the features were noble, and the ~ 


expression was at once grand and 
sweet, as if it were the glow of a 
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vast, warm heart, that embraced 
all mankind in its affections and 
had room for more.” 

The story concerns a lad named 
Ernest, who lived in the valley 
within sight of the Great Stone 
Face. In his childhood, he heard 
an old prophecy that some day a 
child would be born in the valley, 
who would become the greatest 
and noblest personage of his time, 
and would grow up to bear an 
exact likeness to the Face. All his 
life, Ernest snent in the valley, a 
simple farmer, whose only educa- 
tion was his daily communion with 
the Great Stone Face, and whose 
ambition was to see the man who 
would some day resemble it. Dis- 
appointed in one after another of 
the famous ones successively re- 
ported to be the personage of the 
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old prophecy, Ernest, it transpires, 
is himself recognized in his wise 
and noble old age, as the image of 
the Great Stone Face. 

The Elizabeth Clark Hull Chap- 
ter of Ansonia, Conn., has a book- 
plate of real distinction, engraved 
on copper by William F. Hopson, 
the “Dean of American Designers 
of Ex-libris,”’ as George Dudley 
Seymour has termed him. Mr. 
Hopson, a native son of Connecti- 
cut (having completed fourscore 
years of life, and still producing 
superb designs), has created many 
plates for Connecticut book-lovers, 
including an Honorary President- 
General, Mrs. Anne Rogers Minor, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Barney Buel, 
Honorary State Regent and ex- 
Vice President General from Con- 
necticut. The Hull Chapter plate 
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reproduced shows the ship ‘*Con- 
stitution” in full sail, in a fast run- 
ning sea. One receives an impres- 
sion of limitless space in this little 
marine. 

This impression is conveyed also 
in the little landscape of the New 
Jersey State Society's plate. It 
was a gift of one 
of the constitu- 
ent bodies, the 
Eagle Rock 
Chapter which 
is commemo- 
rated in the de- 
design. “Eagle 
Rock” is depict- 
ed, the highest 
point of the 
Orange Moun- 
tains overlook- 
ing Montclair, 
the chapter 
home. During 
the Revolution, 
the movements 
of both armies 
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are the D. A. R. insignia, state and 
national emblems. In the back- 
ground is a suggestion of Bridal- 
veil Falls (or is it perhaps, the 
Yosemite Falls?) and one of the 
majestic coast red-woods. A 
border of poppies, the state flower, 
completes this plate very fittingly. 

The Seattle 
(Washington) 
Chapter plate 
gives a glimpse 
of the city sky- 
line, over which 
the wraith of an 
Indian chief 
(possibly Chief 
Seattle, for 
whom the city 
was named) 
lays his hands 
in a gesture of 
benediction. 
Framing this 
symbolic scene 
are totem poles, 
t he Indian’s 


4 


within the vicin- 


— 
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“family trees.” 


ity of New York 


The Colorado 


could ob- 
served from this 
point, which 
George Wash- 
ington used as a 
“Look - Out” 
while the Con- 
tinental forces were encamped in 
Orange Valley. The Chapter pre- 
sented this plate with 1,000 prints 
to the State Society’s section in the 
Library of .Continental Hall, in 
1927. 

Far western branches of the 
D. A. R. also possess distinctive 
book-plates. The chief features of 
the California Chapter’s ex-libris 
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Chapter plate is 
attractive 
formal design, 
with the Na- 
tional Society 
insignia as the 
chief feature, 
the American Eagle as a sort of 
crest, and a graceful arrangement 
of sprays of leaves and berries. 

The eagle also appears in the 
Illinois Society plate, as the main 
feature in the state seal. 

Most of Oklahoma’s history has 
been encompassed in her state 
Society’s Genealogical Library 
book-plate! One is reminded of a 
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convention frequently employed 
by old masters (the Italian primi- 
tives in particular) where several 
events were depicted in the same 
canvas. In the Oklahoma plate, 
an Indian creeps around the edge 
of his tepee, to draw his bow 
against the unsuspecting _buffalo 
grazing near the ocean, where a 
full-rigged ship is approaching the 
‘shore. In the right foreground, a 
cowboy reins in his steed to con- 
-template a covered wagon drawn 
by a brace of oxen, while the oil 
well shafts’: symbolize in concrete 
form. the state’s source of wealth. 
This plate has an engaging naiveté. 

‘Rhode Island, Michigan, Indiana 
and Georgia havecontributed book- 
plates to the Library collection, as 
well as chapters with individual 
plates, in Pennsylvania, New York, 
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West Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Missouri, Texas and Hawaii. 
It is hoped that eventually the 
Society’s collection will have prints 
of every state and chapter plate 
in use. 

Many organization and institu- 
tion plates in the Library collec- 
tion are printed labels with the 
seal of the society or some other 
simple decorative element incor- 
porated. Such labels are in good 
taste; but they are not to be com- 
pared in interest to ‘the plates 
herein reproduced, most of. which 
have adopted the “pictorial” type 
of design now most popular with 
individual book-plate owners in 
the United States. Judiciously 
used, this type of plate surpasses 
all others in charm and variety. 


The Heritage 


Hold me not boastful that I take a pride 
In what my forefathers have achieved; 

I honor, not myself, but them, who gave 

A priceless heritage on which to build. 

Not selfishness, for they knew sacrifice; 
Not cowardice, but courage for the right, 
Not boldness, but a quiet dignity, 

Not false pride, but a love of high ideals 
And reverence for things to be revered. 
Heir to these qualities, so may I prove 
More worthy of the blood that flows in me, 
The great foundation of my life today, 
Which by the toil of patriots has been formed. 


—Drana Kearny Powe. 
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200th Anniversary Celebration of the 
Birth of George Washington —and Why 


HONORABLE SIMEON D. FESS 
United States Senator from Ohio 


(Continued from December Magazine) 


B, 1932 the Mall, suggested by 
L’Enfant’s plan, and the Capitol 
Plaza, a plan recently decided 
upon, will have progressed far 
enough to present a continuous 
boulevard from the railroad depot, 
intersecting Pennsylvania Avenue 
between Second and Third Streets, 
Northwest, then proceeding along 
the Mall, skirting monumental gov- 
ernment buildings now in process of 
construction in Washington, past 
the towering 
shaft of the 
Washington 
Monument, 
to that won- 
derful tribute 
to the memory 
of great 
war President, 
the Lincoln 
Memorial, 
then across the 
massive 
Memorial 
Bridge, which 
will be com- 
pleted before 
that date and 
dedicated at 
that time as a 
memorial to 
the North and 
South, thence 
over the 
Mount Vernon 
Memorial 


WITHIN THE COVERS OF THIS BOOK ARE INSCRIBED 
THE NAMES OF DONORS TO WAKEFIELD 


Highway to the shrine of the Re- 
public’s founder; a highway which, 
when completed, will be un- 
matched for beauty and historical 
significance anywhere in the world. 
The dedication of this highway will 
be a significant part of the celebra- 
tion. 

The Commission will also pub- 
lish a complete and definitive 
edition of the writings of George 
Washington, including his general 
orders, never 
yet published. 
Two attempts 
at publication 
of his complete 
writings have 
been made, 
both virtually 
out of print. 
Neither the 
Sparks edition 
of 80 years ago 
nor the more 
recent Ford 
edition of the 
works of 
Washington 
is complete. 
His general or- 
ders as head of 
the Revolu- 
tionary Arm- 


ies, valuable 
beyond esti- 
mate, have 
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Courtesy Wakefield National Memorial Association 


MAP OF MONUMENT AND GROUNDS AT WAKEFIELD 


never yet been published. There 
are known now to exist over 5,000 
letters of Washington which have 
never seen print. It is the purpose 
of the Commission to make a com- 
plete publication. The value of 
such a definitive edition of his 
works and writings cannot be over- 
estimated. Their publication will 
be a permanent contribution to 
the literature of our country and 
will serve as a notable memorial to 
his memory, which the Govern- 
ment alone should carry out, and 
which in time will be the very best 


possible source material in the 
study of America’s progress up to 
date. These material memorials 
will have more or less of passing 
interest, while the publication will 
serve as a memorial for generations 
to come. 

The restoration of Wakefield, 
the birthplace of Washington, is 
now assured by the Wakefield 
National Memorial Association 
with the aid of the Bicentennial 
Commission. During all the years 
this sacred ground was neglected. 
In 1879 the Government took 
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steps to mark the birthplace by 
erecting a monument on the spot 
where the house stood, for which 
$30,000 was appropriated. The 
apparent neglect of this sacred 
spot led to the organization of the 
Wakefield National Memorial As- 
sociation five years ago. This 
public spirited group, through its 
President, Mrs. Josephine W. 
Rust authorized by an act of Con- 
gress, which the President ap- 
proved, on June 7, 1926, plan to 
build, operate and maintain upon 
the plot of ground owned by the 
Government at Wakefield a replica, 
as nearly as may be practicable, of 
the house in which George Wash- 
ington was born, to be used and 
oecupied in such manner and for 
such purposes in preserving the 
memory of George Washington as 
may be appropriate. The plans 
will include, in addition to the 
restoration of the Wakefield man- 
sion, the proper landscaping, road 
building, et cetera, necessary to 
make this sacred shrine accessible 
to the public. It is 49 miles by air 
from Washington, 73 by boat, and 
92 by highway. 

The Association has secured the 
best information possible as to the 
boundaries of the lands of the 
Washingtons, the type of build- 
ings, the character of contents, and 
available facts necessary for the 
work of restoration. 

It has collected information on 
the character of the colonial archi- 
tecture, especially in that part of 
Virginia. It has purchased 100 
acres of land adjoining the birth- 
place of George Washington. It 
has secured the plot of ground oc- 
cupied by the burial ground of 
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Washington ancestry interred in 
this cemetery and _ additional 
ground surrounding the cemetery. 

By the generous offer of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., provision is made 
to add 267 more acres, which will 
include all the historical lands 
owned by the Washingtons in that 
county. 

January 1, 1930, is the time limit 
when the Association has to raise 
its quota to meet the gift of the 
financier to complete the purchase. 
The Association has over 1,100 
contributory members throughout 
the United States and is within 
$60,000 of the required amount to 
meet the $115,000 gift of Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Fifteen thousand dollars addi- 
tional will be needed to remove the 
monument, from the site of the 
mansion to a better location, to 
make way for the restoration of 
the mansion. Congress has not 
yet been asked to do more than 
erect the monument and provide a 
small sum for care of grounds and 
monument. The Committee 
recommends that Congress appro- 
priate $65,000 to secure the 267 
acres and to remove the monu- 
ment. 

This done, this sacred shrine 
where Washington first saw the 
light will be assured perpetual care 
in a way commensurate with its 
importance. This permanent 
memorial is urged by the Com- 
mittee to be completed by 1932. 
After visiting the place President 
Coolidge strongly urged Govern- 
ment action. There are other pur- 


poses, but the foregoing are what 
the Committee are recommending 
and undertaking to secure. 


“Her Honor, The Mayor —" 


NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN 


H.. sturdy honesty, her keen 
insight into human nature, and her 
clear conception of justice seated 
Mary H. S. Johnston in the 
mayor’s chair of Humboldt, Iowa, 
in the year of grace, 1926. And 
the residents of that progressive 
city, at the close of her first term, 
promptly re-elected Mayor John- 
ston, because of her proved admin- 
istrative ability. 

Married in 1888 to Robert J. 
Johnston, a prominent banker of 
Iowa, she accepted no public office 
until after his death. From the 
time of her marriage until 1917, 
she was associated with her hus- 
band in the banking business, 
taking an active part as an execu- 
tive in the management of a bank 
in Humboldt. 

Quietly, unassumingly Mrs. 
Johnston discussed with the writer 
some of the high spots in the life of 
a ““Lady Mayor,” and told of the 
city’s expansion under petticoat 
rule. She pointed out that in the 
State of Iowa the Mayor is both 
judge and jury—a jury trial can- 
not be demanded nor a change of 
venue be taken. The only alter- 
native a person has, when brought 
before the Mayor for some offense, 
is to appeal to the District Court. 
It so happens that during Mayor 
Johnston’s two terms, only one 
appeal has ever been taken and 
that was withdrawn before the 
court sat. 

In assuming the duties of her 


office, handed to her, it might be 
said, on a “silver platter” by the 
citizens among whom she had lived 
since childhood, Mayor Johnston 
confessed that it brought an acute 
sense of responsibility, an intense 
desire to live up to expectations, 
and a most humble state of mind! 

Within a short time of her induc- 
tion into office, Mayor Johnston 
was confronted by a bank failure 
wherein $25,000 of the city funds 
were tied up; an embezzlement of 
$7,000 by the out-going City 
Treasurer (the out-going City 
Council had no bond from the 
defaulting treasurer); another 
bank failure, tying up about $8,000 
more of the city funds; and, to cap 
the climax, a Supreme Court deci- 
sion in a case of which the City of 
Humboldt had an exact duplicate 
—involving the liability of a city 
for “Special Assessment”? Bonds 
when a City Council had failed to 
make assessments in accordance 
with the law. This decision made 
the City of Humboldt liable for 
bonds to the amount of several 
thousand dollars. 

With characteristic courage and 
energy, Mayor Johnston tackled 
her problems. Through the provi- 
sion of the laws of Iowa, supple- 
mented by an act of the Legisla- 
ture, the funds involved in the 
bank failures have been taken care 
of, also the $7,000 embezzlement, 
with the exception of $1,500, which 
will be wiped out in 1930; and the 
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“Special As- 
sessment 
Bonds have 
been cleaned 
up at an ex- 
pense of 
$13,000, all 
this without 
raising the 
taxes — and 
today Hum- 
boldt is free 
to plan need- 
ed improve- 
ments. While 
elected twice 
on non- 
partisan 
ticket, May- 
or Johnston 
is a staunch 
Republican. 
She served as 
the woman 
chairman for 
Humboldt 
County Re- 
publican Cen- 
tral Commit- 
tee and was 
the elector 
from the 10th 
Congressional 
District of Iowa on the Republican 
ticket at last Presidential election. 

Mayor Johnston claims she is a 
woman without a past and in the 
same breath contradicts herself, 
admitting her distinguished an- 
cestry enabled her to become a 
member of Mayflower Society, 
Order of Colonial Governors, Co- 
lonial Dames, Daughters of Found- 
ers and Patriots, Daughters of 
American Colonists, Colonial 
Daughters of the Seventeenth Cen- 
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MAYOR JOHNSTON 


Treasurer General, N.S. D. A. R., 1917-0, she received a decoration from France for her 


French Orphan War Work 


tury, Colonial Dames of Seven- 
teenth Century, New York Colony 
of New England Women, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, 
United States Daughters of 1812, 
Daughters of Pioneers, Order of 
the Crown in America, Daughters 
of the Barons of Runnymede, 
Colonial Cavaliers, Order of the 
White Crane, Imperial Order of 
the Yellow Rose, Order of Pulaski, 
Americans of Armorial Ancestry, 
and many others. 
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The Christmas Star in Heraldry 


JENNY GIRTON WALKER 


(Continued from December Magazine) 


ia tradition which boasts 
some historical backing relates to 
the Barons of Les Baux, probably 
the same name, although this 
family claimed descent from Bal- 
thasar instead of Melchior,—and 
has tombstone proof to offer to 
substantiate the claim. This proof 
is to be found in the inscription on 
the tomb of one Raymond des 
Baux, Grand Chamberlain to the 
beautiful and dangerous Queen 
Jeanne of Naples. It was a few 
miles north of that city, near 
Aversa, that Raymond was buried 
late in the 14th century: 


“Tllustrissimae Bauciorum familiae quae a 
precis Armeniae quibus stella duce mundi 
Salvator innoluit originem duxisse patet.” 


The sixteen point star which his 
family had adopted as their badge 
is to be seen in the ruins of the 
great Hall of Ceremonies in the 
village of Les Baux, Provence; 
and here also are the ruins of the 
old chateau, one of the finest 
examples in the world of the forti- 
fied refuges of feudal times. The 
situation is described by Theodore 
Cook in “Old Provence” as fully 
meriting its name, les baux—the 
rocks; and the outlook from the 
chateau is almost as widespread as 
that from the fabled Hill of Vaws. 

The castle was reached by way 
of a wild, desolate valley, abound- 
ing in rocks of fantastic shapes, the 
road in places leading through 
towering walls of white limestone. 


The old chateau was of immense 
size, and there remained huge 
masses of grey stone, thick walls, 
towers and stairways. 

It was not until early in the 
tenth century that a Count of Les 
Baux is known by name,—quite a 
lapse of years between his time 
and that of his legendary ancestor, 
Balthasar; but after another cen- 
tury the family became very pow- 
erful and»the prowess of some of 
its members is mentioned by Frois- 
sart. One of the mottoes adopted 
was, “Au hazard Balthasar!” 

The last of the direct line was a 
woman, Alix des Baux, who held 
her castle bravely and died in 1426. 
The contents of the great chateau 
was inventoried after her death 
and Mr. Cole tells us that among 
rare eastern rugs and rich eccle- 
siastical garments is listed a set of 
tapestries showing the Adoration 
of the Magi with Balthasar, the 
traditional ancestor. 

The sixteen rayed star of Les 
Baux is silver on a red shield, while 
the family of Von de Blacas is 
credited with the same star in red 
on a gold shield, and the Prince 
of Albani a star of gold on blue. 
The silver star found a place on 
many other escutcheons, for the 
family of Les Baux made royal 
alliances with the houses of Prov- 
ence, Barcelona, Poland, France, 
Savoy, England, Nassau and 
Brunswick. The modern repre- 
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DEVICE OF JEAN MORTEUS, 1573 


carried on by Raymond des Baux, 
Prince of Tarrentum, the 
family of Del Bazzo of Naples, 
bearing the arms of Les Baux and 
Orange. 

Since historians have claimed 
that the colors and stripes of the 
flag of the United States can be 
traced to the House of Orange, 
may it not be possible that some 
day the closely related House of 
Les Baux will be held responsible 


for our stars. 


We meet the three kings and 
their guiding star again in another 
branch of heraldry, the designing 
of printers’ marks. In the early 
days of printing, the devices which 
the printers adopted were not 
merely trade marks; they were 
often drawn by great artists such 
as Peter Paul Rubens, and ex- 
pressed the high ideals which the 
master craftsmen put into their 
work. 

Jean Moretus, one of whose 
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marks is shown here, was 
the son-in-law of that fa- 
mous Christophe Plantin 
who became the leading 
figure in the art of printing 
during the latter half of the 
16th century. The Plantin 
establishment was con- 
tinued by the Moretus 
family and endured in Ant- 
werp for over three hundred 
years. 

In looking for a symbol 
for his name, Moretus con- 
strued the first syllable 


as Moor, and Balthasar of the 
three kings being the most famous 
Moor in history at that time, the 
printer adopted him as a sort of a 
patron saint. He named his three 
sons Balthasar, Melchior, and Jas- 
par, and used representations of 
the wise kings and their star in 
various personal and business em- 
blems. 


COAT OF ARMS OF BARONS OF LES BAUX 


One of his marks shows 
the star, but, instead of the 
Magi, includes the famous 
golden compasses of More- 
tus’ father-in-law, the re- 
volving arm of the compass 
representing Labor and the 
stationary arm Constancy. 
The emblem which Moretus 
had made in 1573 has both 
the star and Balthasar and 
his two companions. Bal- 
thasar the First continued 
the emblem, and some years later 
the star became a part of the coat- 
of-arms of a newly created More- 
tus nobility. It is still seen on 
the busts of the family which adorn 
the Plantin-Moretus Museum in 
Antwerp. 

The true Bethlehem star of her- 
aldry has sixteen points, and some 
old English families which can 
claim such a star are Ogard, 


Hokenhall and De la Hay. On 
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the other hand, though the Wise- 
man family is said to owe both 
name and coat-of-arms to the 
story of the three kings, the stars 
shown upon the Wiseman shield 
by Nisbet in 1816 have only eight 
points. 

Nisbet tells also of Robert, King 
of France, who instituted the 
Royal Order of the Star, using as a 
badge a gold star, five points in 
azure. After the extinction of the 
order, the genealogist continues, 
this insignia became the badge of 
the night watchmen of Paris. 
This story is particularly interest- 
ing because it seems quite possible 
to thus trace the origin of the star 
worn by policemen of to-day to 
that time when shepherds watched 
their flocks by night. 

The old heralds often argue that 
when the victorious Crusaders re- 
turned home with the star and 
crescent of the Turks upon their 
shields, it was not their under- 
standing that they were adopting 
the emblems of their enemy, but 
that they placed the Christian star 
above the conquered crescent. 
This interpretation may reason- 
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BADGE OF RICHARD I (about 1190) 
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ably be attached to two badges 
and seals of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted. Although the device on 
the first Great Seal included a star 
with only six wavy points issuing 
from between the horns of a 
crescent, it is significant that on 
Richard’s second Great Seal the 
star was changed to a true Bethle- 
hem star of many points. The 
star in the insignia of the ancient 
town of Ilchester, which was prob- 
ably granted at about the same 
date, also has sixteen rays. 

Just how many of the stars of 
fewer rays which are found upon 
coats-of-arms to-day are related to 
the Christmas star is difficult to 
determine. The use of the star in 
heraldry is so ancient that its 
origin on many shields has been 
forgotten. This is the case with 
the stars which have been dis- 
played upon the Douglas and 
Murray shields for many centu- 
ries. It has been six hundred 
years since the famous heart was 
added to the Douglas coat after 
James the Good carried Robert 
Bruce’s heart at least part of the 
way to the Holy Land. 


DOUGLAS SHIELD (after 1329) 
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The thirty-first annual State Confer- 
ence of the Alabama Daughters of the 
American Revolution convened in Bir- 
mingham on Thursday, March 7, 1929. 

The three Birmingham chapters were 
the hostesses, General Sumter, Old Ely- 
ton, and John Park Custis. All sessions 
were held at the Southern Club. The 
Conference was honored by the presence of 
Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, President General : 
Mrs. J. Morgan Smith, Honorary Vice- 
President General; Mrs. Mathew Brewster, 
Chaplain General; and Mrs. Rhett Goode, 
President, National Officers Club. 

Thursday morning a delegation headed 
by the State Regent, Mrs. Watt T. 
Brown, the State officers, Chapter Regents 
and hostess chairmen met the train and 
escorted our President General and our 
Chaplain General to the hotel. The Pres- 
ident General later broadcasted a message 
concerning D. A. R. activities over station 
WAPI. Our State Regent, Mrs. Watt 
T. Brown, then entertained the national 
officers, state officers, state chairmen, and 
hostess regents at a delightful breakfast 
in honor of our President General. 

The Birmingham Country Club was the 
scene of the Officers Club luncheon. Mrs. 
Samuel L. Earle, the clever toastmistress, 
introduced the speakers. 

‘Thursday afternoon all delegates and 
visitors were taken for an automobile ride, 
which included a visit to Vestavia, the 
home of Mr. George B. Ward, and ended 
with tea at the Country Club, given by 
the Daughters of 1812 and their state 
president, Mrs. Robert H. Woodrow. 

The banquet in honor of the President 
General and the State Regent in the 
Southern Club, on Thursday, was a 
brilliant affair. Mrs. Watt T. Brown, 
State Regent, presided, Mrs. Robert K. 
Bordon acted as toastmistress. On Fri- 
day the hostess chapters entertained the 
President General and State Regent and 
visiting members and delegates with a 


luncheon at the Southern Club. Friday 
afternoon the Pelham and William L. 
Yancey Chapters of the U. D. C. were 
hostesses at a reception at the home of 
Mrs. Annie Tomlinson-Cabell. The last 
social function was a theater party Sat- 
urday afternoon, a courtesy shown by the 
State President of the U. D. C., Mrs. 
R. B. Broyles. 

The opening exercises were held in the 
ball room of the Southern Club the even- 
ing of March 7th. After the bugle call 
and processional, the conference was de- 
clared in session by the State Regent, 
Mrs. Watt.T. Brown. The invocation, 
the Salute to the Flag, the American’s 
Creed, Star Spangled Banner, salute to the 
Alabama State Flag, and the Alabama’s 
Creed were given. 

The State Regent gave greetings, which 
was followed by greetings from the city of 
Birmingham, the hostess chapters, the 
American Legion, American Legion Aux- 
iliary, United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, United States Daughters of 1812, 
Colonial Dames, and Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Mrs. Val Taylor, Vice- 
State Regent, responded for the D. A. R. 

Mrs. Brosseau’s instructive address on 
“The Youth Movement” was greatly en- 
joyed. An informal reception was held in 
her honor. 

The business session opened Friday 
morning when the Conference was called 
to order by the state regent. Every state 
officer attended the conference, as well as 
five honorary state regents and four 
national officers. 

The state regent’s report showed her 
fine work; all reports showed great 
progress. It was truly a privilege to have 
our beloved President General with us. 

Alabama’s pride is her own D. A. R. 
School, named for our beloved Mrs. J. 
Morgan Smith—Kate Duncan Smith 
School. Miss May Stone, Vice-Chairman 
of the National Society D. A. R. Patri- 
otic Education gave a most inspiring talk. 

A Book Unit is to be placed in Consti- 
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tution Hall in honor of our beloved State 
Regent, Mrs. Watt T. Brown. 

After the election of officers for the 
year, came the Memorial Service, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Carl McMahon, our 
Chaplain. 

After the installation of the officers by 
Mrs. Rhett Goode, the pledge of service, 
led by our beloved Mrs. J. Morgan Smith, 
the loving cup ceremony and the singing 
of “Auld Lang Syne,” the State Con- 
ference, the largest ever held, came to a 
close. 

Franc R. Estes, 
State Editor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The twenty-eighth annual conference 
of the New Hampshire Daughters of the 
American Revolution was held in Ports- 
mouth, October 15 and 16, 1929, in the 
South Church (Unitarian), the newly- 
formed Ranger Chapter, hostess. 

New Hampshire was honored by having 
the following distinguished guests: Mrs. 
Lowell F. Hobart, President General; 
Mrs. Russell William Magna; Librarian 
General; Mrs. Catherine Kittredge, of 
Vermont, and Mrs. William Smith Shaw, 
of Maine, Vice-Presidents General. 

After the national and state officers (all 
of the latter being present) had been es- 
corted to their respective places by the 
pages, and the call to order by the State 
Regent, Mrs. Charles H. Carroll, the 
Rev. William Safford Jones, D. D., gave 
the invocation, followed by Hon. Fer- 
nando W. Hartford, Mayor of -Ports- 
mouth, who cordially welcomed the 
Daughters to historic old Portsmouth. 
Mrs. M. I. Boger-Shattuck, M. D., organ- 
izing regent of Ranger Chapter, gave 
chapter greetings, responded to by Mrs. 
Herbert L. Flather, State Vice-Regent. 
Following greetings from the national 
officers, the state officers gave their 
reports. 

The afternoon session opened by com- 
munity singing led by Mrs. J. Fred Simp- 
son, State Secretary, and the American’s 
Creed led by Mrs. Herbert L. Flather, 
after which Mrs. Alpha H. Harriman 
conducted an impressive In Memoriam 
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for the Daughters who had died during 
the year. 

Mrs. Hobart’s address was one of great 
inspiration, as she told of the splendid 
work along the lines of our national objec- 
tives. She also warned against the sub- 
versive influences, which all Daughters 
should guard against. A beautiful bou- 
quet was presented to Mrs. Hobart by 
the American Legion. 

Mrs. Magna gave a detailed account of 
the new D. A. R. library in Constitution 
Hall, which is to be one of the best, if 
not the best, historical-genealogical li- 
braries in the country. 

Rev. Mr. Jones gave a short sketch of 
the Old South Church, and extended an 
invitation to all present to inspect the 
parsonage which was built in 1759. Re- 
ports were given by State Chairmen and 
Chapter Regents. 

Rear Admiral Joseph Foster (retired) 
outlined the forming of the chapter, 
named for John Paul Jones’s famous ship, 
Ranger, on which ship, in 1777, that 
intrepid commander raised the American 
flag—the Stars and Stripes—for the 
first time in the history of the navy. 

Miss Jennie M. DeMerritt, in behalf of 
herself and her brother, Major John 
DeMerritt, 3rd, graciously offered to con- 
tribute to the recently acquired New 
Hampshire room in Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall, to be known as the Colonial 
Nursery, a mantel from the Major John 
DeMerritt house in Madbury, built 
about 1723. 

Through the courtesy of Ranger Chap- 
ter a tour of inspection of the old historic 
houses of Portsmouth was made. Fol- 
lowing a delightful tea in the Parish 
House, the members availed themselves 
of the privilege of visiting the old parson- 
age, one of the most. beautiful colonial 
homes in New Hampshire. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
given over to the remaining reports of the 
State Chairmen, Chapter Regents, elec- 
tion of officers and committees. Mrs. 


Carroll was made Honorary State Regent. 

Dr. Alice M. Chesley, of Exeter, Hon- 
orary State Regent, and chairman of the 
Courtesy Resolutions Committee, ex- 
tended appreciation for the gracious hos- 
pitality of the hostess chapter. 
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The various reports showed that New 
Hampshire Daughters are contributing in 
every way to the work outlined by the 
national officers. 

The following state officers were elected: 
Regent, Mrs. Herbert L. Flather, of 
Nashua; Vice-Regent, Mrs. Alpha H. 


Harriman, of Laconia; Treasurer, Mrs. 


Original badge, worn by 
Mrs. Anthony Foster Golding, 
at the ball given in honor of 
Genl. LaFayette, at Colum- 
bia, S. C., on his visit to 
America in 1824. 

Mrs. Golding’s father, Dr. 
Jacob Roberts Brown, was 
the first surgeon to reach and 
dress LaFayette’s wounds at 
the Brandywine. 

Mrs.Golding was the grand- 
mother of Mrs. B. Chase, the 
present owner of the badge. 
She was, also, a niece of 
General Daniel Morgan, of 
Revolutionary fame. 


Ira F. Harris, of Nashua; Historian, Mrs. 
Wendell B. Folsom, of Exeter; Registrar, 
Miss Mary A. Rand, of Pembroke; 
Librarian, Miss Elizabeth A. Brewster, 
of Wolfeboro. 


EvizaBetu K. Fousom, 
State Historian. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. William Sherman Walker, Chairman 


The Monroe Doctrine 
Part IT 


The effect of the Monroe Doctrine upon 
South America and our other southern 
neighbors after their long struggle for 
independence is set forth by Honorable 
John Barrett in an address, Pan-Amer- 
icanism and the Monroe Doctrine. He 
declares the Monroe Doctrine was born 
in the spirit of Pan-Americanism. I 
could prove to you beyond question that 
not a word of credit should be given to 
talk against the Monroe Doctrine. Every 
one of 20 countries wrote its declaration 
of independence and its constitution 
based upon the fundamental principles 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

At the Centenary anniversary of the 
Monroe Doctrine celebrated in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, November 30th, 
and December Ist, 1923, Uruguay, Pan- 
ama, Honduras sent representatives to 
offer tributes to the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Honorable J. Varela, Minister of 
Uruguay to the United States, announced 
that 100 years is a long enough period of 
time safely to test any human institution. 
Mr. Varela remarked, “‘we can not refrain 
from a high appreciation of the fact that 
the Monroe Doctrine has helped us in 
avoiding possible new struggles against 
non-American powers.” He continued, 
“if the Monroe Doctrine is in future 
times what it has been in the past, in 
relation to the Republic of Uruguay, a 
safeguard, a shield against non-American 
aggression, long live the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” He added a description of the 
welcome given Theodore Roosevelt upon 
the occasion of Mr. Roosevelt’s visit to 
Uruguay in 1913. He quoted Mr. Roose- 


velt’s reply to the introduction of Mr. 
Batlle, then President of Uruguay, as 
follows: 


“Tt (the Monroe Doctrine) is in no sense a doc- 
trine of one-sided advantage; it is to invoke only in 
the interest of our commonwealth of the Western 
Hemisphere. It should be invoked by all our 
nations in a spirit of mutual self-respect and on a 
footing of complete equality of both right and 
obligation. I congratulate,’ he added,“ the coun- 
tries of South America that I have visited that their 
progress is such in justice, political stability and 
material prosperity as to make them also the 
sponsors of the Monroe Doctrine, so that, as 
regards them, all that the United States has to do 
is to stand ready as one of the great brotherhood of 
American nations to join with them in upholding 
the Monroe Doctrine.” 


At the same Centenary exercises Hon- 
orable Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minister of 
Panama to the United States, asserted 
“the message addressed by President 
Monroe to Congress on December 2nd, 
1823, is undoubtedly the most discussed 
document that has ever come from the 
pen of an American statesman.” He 
supplemented this compliment with the 
statement, “the pronouncement of Presi- 
dent Monroe in the midst of these circum- 
stances (conditions in the old world) de- 
serves the admiration of posterity, be- 
cause, aside from the fact that it was a 
measure of self-preservation and national 
defense, it was an act of bravery. It was 
a challenge to the liberticide tendencies of 
the Holy Alliance at a time when the 
United States did not have the strength 
that they have lately developed, and 
when the European Powers had an over- 
whelming influence in the affairs of the 
world.” 
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After summarizing the historical sig- 
nificance of the Monroe Doctrine to 
Honduras, Honorable Salvador Cordova, 
Minister of Honduras to the United 
States, contributed his opinion with those 
offered at the Centenary anniversary in 
Philadelphia as follows, “‘without the 
Monroe Doctrine the national territory 
of Honduras might very well have been 
dismembered, and over her beautiful 
islands in the Atlantic and the Pacific 
there might be floating today the flag of 
a foreign power.” 

Grover Cleveland, in his message to 
Congress on December 17th, 1895, im- 
parts a valuable analysis of the Monroe 
Doctrine. He says in his message, “‘there 
is no calamity which a great nation can 
invite which equals that which follows a 
supine submission to wrong and injustice 
and the consequent loss of national self- 
respect and honor beneath which are 
shielded and defended a people’s safety 
and greatness. . . . The doctrine upon 
which we stand is strong and sound 
because its enforcement is important to 
our peace and safety as a nation, and is 
essential to the integrity of our free insti- 
tutions and the tranquil maintenance of 
our distinctive form of government. It 
was intended to apply to every stage of 
our national life and can not become 
obsolete while our republic endures.” 

As President of the American Society 
of International Law, Elihu Root in the 
opening address at the 8th annual meeting 
of the Society, in Washington, April 22nd, 
1914, maintained, “as the particular 
occasions which called the Monroe Doc- 
trine forth have stepped back into his- 
tory, the Declaration itself instead of 
being handed over to the historian has 
grown continually a more vital and in- 
sistent rule of conduct for each succeed- 
ing generation of Americans. .. . : Almost 
every President and Secretary of State 
has restated the Doctrine with vigor and 
emphasis in the discussion of the diplo- 
matic affairs of his day. 

With all of this opinion consolidated in 
support of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
citizenry of the United States can hold 
fast to its confidence in this policy which 
has stood the test of time. 

Mr. Root pointed out that the policy of 
the Monroe Doctrine rests upon the right 
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of self-protection and that right is recog- 
nized by international law. He stated 
other facts regarding individual sover- 
eignty in relation to the fundamental 
principles of international law. And he 
emphasized that every sovereign state has 
a right to protect itself by preventing a 
condition of affairs in which it will be 
too late to protect itself. 

Mr. Roosevelt has denied that the 
Monroe Doctrine implied or carried with 
it an assumption of superiority and of a 
right to exercise some kind of protectorate 
over the countries to whose territory that 
Doctrine applies. 

Henry Cabot Lodge reviewed the situa- 
tion and summed up the chief character- 
istics of the Monroe Doctrine in these 
words, “the Holy Alliance died long ago 
and more than a century has passed since 
the independence of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican colonies was recognized, but the 
Monroe Doctrine remains in full force 
and with the same character and meaning 
which it had when announced. In fact, 
any one who follows the history of the 
Doctrine during the last 100 years can 
not fail to be struck by its steady advance 
in effect, in importance, and in recogni- 
tion by the world. It is now known to 
be the settled policy of the United States 
designed to protect its own safety... . 
The central dominating fact of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is its declaration of a policy 
designed to secure for all time the inde- 
pendence of the American Continents and 
thereby the safety of the United States. 


Foornore—Some of the thoughts presented in these articles 
are drawn from these references: 

Remarks of Honorable Ricardo J. Alfaro at the Centenary 
Celebration at Philadelphia December, 1923, under the auspices 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Pan-Americanism and the Monroe Doctrine—by Honorable 
John Barrett. 

Grover Cleveland’s Message to Congress on December 17, 1895. 

Birth of Monroe Doctrine—by Charles Evans Hughes— 
article appearing in National Republic, December, 1927. 

The Comenary of the Monroe Doctrine—by Charles Evans 
Huches, November 30, 1923, at the Centenary Celebration in 

What Is the Monroe Doctrine—by C. S. Lilley. 

100 Years of the Monroe Doctrine— by F manag Cabot Lodge, 
reprinted from Scribner's Magazine for October, 1923, presented 
for government publication by Mr. Moses on December 15, 
1923. 

The Personal Genesis of the Monroe Doctrine—by William A. 
MacCorkle. 

The Real Monroe Doctrine—Opening address of Elihu Root 
as president of the American Society of International Law at 
the 8th annual meeting of the Society in Washington, April 
22, 1914. 

Centenary Remarks—by Honorable J. Varela, Minister of 
Uruguay, at the Centenary Celebration, Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber, 1923, under the auspices of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 
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Annals of Southwest Virginia 1769- 
1800. By Lewis Preston Summers. Au- 
thor of History of Southwest Virginia 
1746-1786. Washington County, Virginia, 
1777-1870. Published by Lewis Preston 
Summers, Abingdon, Va. ($25.00). 


The National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution during Mrs. 
Donald McLean’s administration bought 
a MS. copy of the Court records of 
Augusta Co., Va. Our organization was 
young, our treasury limited to a painful 
degree, but we cheerfully paid $500.00 
for this collection, brought to us through 
Miss Mary Desha, and valuable beyond 
words, as Augusta County was the gate- 
way through which the migrating pi- 
oneers pushed on into the West. 

In the 1785 pages of Mr. Summers 
stupendous compilation we find all of 
our old friends and many, many new ones. 
Augusta was divided in 1769 and the 
index shows us the orderly separation 
and grouping of Court Minutes, first 
surveys of land, marriage licenses, , briefs 
of deeds, briefs of wills and lists of Min- 
isters under the names of the new coun- 
ties—Botetourt, Fincastle, Montgomery, 
Washington and Wythe. 

The expedition of Batts and Fallam 
which carried discovery beyond the Appa- 
lachians in 1671 is the first adventure 
cited; the Journal of Doctor Thomas 
Walker, 1749-50, who, with five com- 
missioners went to look up a proper place 
for settlement, comes next; and the 
Journal of Colonel Christopher Gist, 1750, 
on his journey for the Ohio Company 
Oct. 1750-May 19, 175-, is the third. 

The Fincastle Resolutions of 1775 are 


included; a list of Revolutionary soldiers 
of Southwest Virginia; a list of the regi- 
ments at the battle of Pt. Pleasant; 
French and Indian War land-grants pro- 
claimed by the King of England in 1763; 
the Cherokee expedition 1776; the list of 
Forts in Southwest Virginia, and the 
soldiers stationed therein. 

An index of 120 pages, thirty-two 
beautiful illustrations and three prim- 
itive maps complete the ensemble of this 
remarkable publication. 

The values of the book are not to be 
over-estimated. Mr. Summers has 
brought to bear upon it his knowledge and 
his experience as a historian and the 
orderly mental habits acquired in legal 
research work. 

He is a member of the American and 
the Virginia Historical Societies, is a 
graduate of the University of Virginia 
and Tulane (La.) and is a member of 
the American and the Virginia Bar Asso- 
ciations. 

His marshaling of data at the end of 
the volume is absorbing, and includes 
Bickley’s History of Tazewell County 
and Coale’s “Wilburn Waters.” 

It is greatly to be wished that he could 
do for the first three counties of Virginia 
what he has done for the Southwest. 


Circling Africa. By Isabel Anderson, 
Litt. D. (Mrs. Lars Anderson). Boston, 
Marshall Jones Company, 1929. 


This is the record of another of Mrs. 
Anderson’s circumnavigations. Africa is 
the continent this time at whose ports she 
touched, and into some of whose thrilling 
trails she wandered. 

Her voyage reversed the route of 
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Hanno, but retraced the course of Prince 
Henry, and her sketches of the islands 
she visited open up vistas of loveliness 
and some novelty; for, although the 
stepping stones to the continent, they are 
less written about than any ports-of- 
call I know. She puts in her color with 
a sure touch and the Azores, Canaries, 
Madeira, St. Helena, Madagascar, Mo- 
zambique and Zanzibar are made fas- 
cinating objectives to the most casual 
travellers. 

The visit to Freetown deserved and 
received a chapter to itself, while that on 
St. Helena (a melancholy point in the 
triangle of loneliness) contains a more 
impartial account of its tragic prisoner 
and his vicious jailer than is usually to be 
found in this day of reprints and re- 
vivals. Capetown and its pageant of 
Boers and British, its racial and tribal 
wars, its gold and diamonds, and the 
savage background of aboriginal peoples 
have received adequate treatment, the 
illustrations helping wonderfully, as they 
are well chosen. 

The most striking pen pictures are of 
Victoria Falls and the Great Rift—that 
split in the earth’s surface, between five 
and six thousand miles long, that stretches 
from the Dead Sea and the Jordan in 
Asia to the Sabi river in Africa, with its 
two-mile depth at places and its greatest 
width of hundreds of miles. 

They travelled through the Athi Game 
Preserve with its Noah’s Ark atmosphere 
and its recurrent review of the animal 
kingdom; they saw the snow-cap of 
Kilimanjaro; relics from King Solomon’s 
Mines, and witnessed the Dance of the 
Inchangas. 

The descriptions of a trip to Abu 
Simbel and Philae and the loveliness of 
these survivals touch a high mark, but 
the shadow of Gordon’s death, two days 
before relief came, still rests too heavy 
on Khartoum for peace of mind. 

The Valley of the Kings, Karnak, and 
the relics of Tutankamen fill the last 
pages of the book. The old facts are well 
marshalled, the authorities cited are 
pithy and to the point, and the author’s 
gift of expression adds literary value to 
the story. 
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Ancestral Lines of the Doniphan- 
Frazee-Hamilton Families, By Frances 
Frazee Hamilton, 1928. Wm. Mitchell 
Printing Co., Greenfield, Indiana ($18.00). 


The history of the three families whose 
names appear in the title are supple- 
mented by sketches of the Anderson, 
Austen, Colgate, Fee, Ginn, Keith, King, 
Morris, Mott, Randolph, Smith and 
Waugh lines that are intermarried with 
them. 

Doniphan is easily one of the most 
vivid figures of our “roaring forties,” 
when romance and adventure unfurled 
their banners and marched westward to 
conquest. 

The unanimous election of the young 
private soldier to the coloneley of the 
Missouri Volunteers, and the march from 
Fort Leavenworth to Santa Fe, Chihua- 
hua, Saltillo, and Matamoras (3,600 
miles) of himself and his force constitute 
the “Doniphan expedition.” 

The sharpest contrast is George Keith, 
the Quaker, who helped bring to a war- 
born kingdom a message of peace; and 
the James Keith, a brother of Frederick 
the Great’s Grand Marshal, who settled 
in Virginia, married a Randolph and 
founded a race. 

The special feature of the book is the 
industry shown by Mrs. Hamilton in 
collecting her data, and her patient show- 
ing forth of the differences in the records 
contributed. There are interesting pic- 
tures of pioneer homes and the life that 
went on in them, self-supporting, self- 
sufficing in all the needs and requirements 
of the ever-widening boundaries of settle- 
ment and community growth; and the 
land grants, wills and records of Colonial, 
Revolutionary and 1812 soldiers, the mar- 
riages, births and death records, make 
it an important contribution to the 
scattered descendants of the founders 
of the American branches named. 

The Spanish origin of Doniphan is a 
surprise to the students of Irish history. 

There is a fifty-page index, and there 
are sixty-seven portraits, with the several 
coats-of-arms and their variants. 
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D. A. R. Guide to Motion Pictures 


Mrs. Ricuarp R. Russet, 


National Chairman, Better Films Committee 


Te pictures listed on this page have been reviewed and graded by the Reviewing 
Committee of the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Love, Live and Laugh—I Fox—aAll dialogue. A war drama of outstanding merit. Excellent direction and 
acting, featuring Lila Lee and George Jessel. The latter, as Luigi, a young Italian immigrant, excep- 
tionally fine. Recommended for entire family. 

Wagon Master—II Universal—Sound and dialogue. A thrilling western film depicting pioneer days, featur- 
ing Ken Maynard and his trick horse Tarzan. Plenty of action and excitement. Family—too much 
lawlessness for young children. 

Darkened Rooms—II Para. Famous Lasky.—All dialogue. Romance based on novel by Sir Philip Gibbs, 
dealing with the unmasking of deception and fraud practised under the name of spiritualism. Excellent 
cast—Evelyn Brent and Neil Hamilton. Family—mature for children. 

Taming of the Shrew—I United Artists.—All dialogue. Co-starring Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
in an artistic and outstanding production. Excellent entertainment; recommended for family. 

Drumming It In—III Educational.—Short comedy, all dialogue. Noisy and rather amusing. A drum 
manufacturer who has difficulties with his office staff. Adults. 

The Climax—III Universal.—All dialogue. A singer, her lover, and a doctor who temporarily injures her 
voice, restored in fitting climax on her wedding day. Nothing exceptional. Adults. 

Dance of Life—II Para. Famous Lasky.—All dialogue. Love and loyalty of a vaudeville actress for her 
drunkard husband and partner; featuring Nancy Carroll and Hal Skelly. Color sequence is lovely. 
Excellent entertainment with plenty of emotional appeal. Family. 

A Song of Kentucky—I Fox.—All dialogue. Modern romance of a talented song composer and an heiress; 
a theme of genuine democracy. Superb southern scenery and thoroughbred horses. Recommended for 
entire family. 

The Very Idea—II R. K. O.—All dialogue. An entertaining comedy concerning a childless couple who 
arrange to adopt a baby and the complications which arise when their plans fail. Adults. 

Disraeli—I Warner.—All dialogue. Featuring George Arliss in splendid production of his great stage 
success. Fine cast, including Florence Arliss, Joan Bennett, Doris Lloyd, and Anthony Bushnell. 
Directed by Al Green. Mature for children. Family. 

The Golden Bridle—II Universal—Sound. The early days of California’s admission to the Union, and a 
young government officer who aids in ridding the country of “bad men,” played by Ken Maynard. 
Recommended for the family. 

The Cock-Eyed World—IV Fox.—Adventures in the lives of Flagg and Quirt of What Price Glory? fame, 
with Victor McLaglen and Edmund Lowe. 

The Long, Long Trail—II Universal.—All diglogue. A western romance featuring Hoot Gibson in a clean 
wholesome picture. Recommended for family. 

The Locked Door—III United Artists.—All dialogue. Based on stage play by Channing Pollock. It shows 
the eternal triangle in well-acted dramatic struggle. Splendid cast. Adults. 

The Delightful Rogue—III R. K. O.—All dialogue. A fantastic adventure in the South Seas. Rod LaRocque 
is starred as a courageous pirate. Star at his best. Excellent entertainment for adults. 

He = be is Best—IV Christie.—Short subject. All dialogue. A trivial comedy and too sophisticated for 
children. 

The Racketeer—III Pathe.—All dialogue. While it shows that crime does not pay, it is not wholesome. 
For average audience. Adults. 


Saturday Night Kid—IV Para. Famous Lasky.—All dialogue. Story of two sisters, shop girls, with Clara 
w and Jean Arthur. 


Big Time—III Fox.—aAll dialogue. Family—rather mature for children. 
Wise Girls—III Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.—All dialogue. Based on story of “Kempy,” by Messrs. Nugent. 
While the situations are improbable, it is fair entertainment. Adults. 


The Thirteenth Chair—II M.G. M. Dialogue. Conrad Nagel and Leila Hyams in mystery melodrama of 
stage fame. Adults. 
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MARKER GIVEN BY ANNE FRISBY CHAPTER 


~. 
a HANDSOME MARKER PLACED BY PILGRIM CHAPTER 


[ WORK OF THE CHAPTERS | 


To insure accuracy in the reading of names and promptness in pnblication, Chapter reports must be type- 
written. They should not exceed 400 words in length and must be signed by a Chapter officer.—Eviror. 


Peace Party Chapter (Pittsfield, 
Mass.) has been active in Americanization 
work. Many manuals and other patriotic 
literature have been distributed. An 
annual prize is given in the history class 
of the Americanization school of the 
public school system. A New Citizens’ 
Reception has been held for several years, 
to which all who have been naturalized 
during the preceding year are invited and 
a patriotic program is planned and re- 
freshments furnished by the Chapter. 
The mayor of the city usually is the pre- 
siding officer and the clerk of the County 
Court presents the certificates. 

Programs have been provided on sub- 
jects pertaining to Americanization, 
Better Films, Girl Homemakers and 
National Defense and historical papers 
have been presented at several meetings. 
The Chapter has met its full quota for 
National Defense, Ellis Island and the 
Manuals and has made contributions to 
the American International College, Tam- 
assee School and the Massachusetts Stud- 
ent Loan Fund. Money has been appro- 
priated for the work among local ex- 
service men and much cheer brought to 
veterans in local hospitals. At Christmas 
time a gift was made to the U. S. Veter- 
ans’ Hospital at Northampton, Mass., 
toward the purchase of Christmas greens 
and generous contributions of material 
for handwork have been made during the 
year. A large box was sent to Ellis 
Island; also one to the Kate Duncan 
Smith Schooi in Grant, Alabama. Thirty- 
five dressed dolls were sent the Medical 
Settlement of Pine Mountain School, 
Kentucky. Material for handwork in the 
Girl’s League of our city was also donated 
by the Chapter to a value of about thirty 
dollars. This league furnishes a threefold 
program of Health, Hand and Happiness 
for 2,000 school girls every week. In con- 
junction with other chapters in the State, 


a local prize was offered to students in 
Junior High Schools for an essay on 
“How the Constitution was Made.” 

In common with other chapters in Mas- 
sachusetts, we feel very proud of the 
honor of purchasing the first State 
D. A. R. Forest, toward which Peace 
Party Chapter made a contribution of 
$100. The Chapter also placed $100 in 
its accumulative fund. 

During the year four markers have been 
placed on Revolutionary soldiers’ graves, 
whose records have been recently verified. 

On Washington’s Birthday we co- 
operated with the local Camp Fire Girls 
in a celebration at one of the theaters. 

The February meeting was in charge of 
the Sarah Deming Society, C. A. R. This 
is the only C. A. R. Chapter in Berkshire 
County. Members responded to roll call 
with the name of their Revolutionary an- 
cestor and a patriotic program was fur- 
nished by the young folks. 

Mrs. Ropert A. 
Secretary. 


Anne Frisby Fitzhugh Chapter (Bay 
City, Mich.). In the cemetery, known 
as Oak Ridge, on October 27, 1928, amid 
an impressive ceremony from which a 
heavy sky and a penetrating wind could 
not detract, a bronze tablet, a memorial 
to the peaceful pioneer Indians who once 
inhabited Saginaw Valley and their few 
remaining descendants, was dedicated by 
Anne Frisby Fitzhugh Chapter. 

Beneath the marker and nearby lie the 
remains of Indian chieftains and advisors 
and among them a pioneer Indian min- 
ister of the Gospel, Jacob Graverod. 
O-sah-wah-shko-be-ha-sa, or Green Bird, 
gave a site 75 years ago for a Christian 
church which stands nearby. The pres- 
ent incumbent, Rev. John B. Silas, a 
Chippewa, led his people in prayer to the 
Great Father and in native chants. 
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MRS. ADELAIDE RICE, MEMBER OF GEORGE CLYMER CHAPTER, QUILTED THIS SPREAD IN SPARE 
TIME DURING THE PAST TWO YEA 


Little O-zah-wa-skko-be-nas, a small 
grandson of Green Bird many times 
removed, dressed in tribal costume of a 
chief, an heirloom of which the family are 
very choice of, unveiled the tablet, 
assisted by his father, Chester Cabay, a 
grandson of James Cloud and great-grand- 
son of Green Bird. A Boy Scout member 
of the Bay County Historical Society, 
Junior, also presided. Mrs. Johnson, a 
granddaughter of Green Bird and a 
daughter of James Cloud, accepted the 
monument as a token of love for her 
people, the Chippewa Indians. 

The services were in charge of the 
chapter and Bay County Historical 
Society, Junior, of T. L. Handy High 
School, who were recognized for the 
Indian Research which they had done. 
The marker reads: 


AH-NW A-CHE-MO-NO-MIN-NING 

RESTING PLACE 

O-SAH-W AH-SHKO-BE-HA-SA 
JOHN GREEN BIRD 

KE-CHE-AH-NO-QUOT WAH-SA-GEE-Z-HIG 
JAMES CLOUD DAVID AH-BOA-QUOM 

KEE-Z-HOG-KOO 
JACOB GRAVEROD 

NEE-BE-N AH-KAH-YAH-BE 

MANY OTHERS 


I AM GOING, O MY PEOPLE, 

ON A LONG AND DISTANT JOURNEY 
TO THE PORTALS OF THE SUNSET 

TO THE REGIONS OF THE HOMEWIND 


Longfellow 


PLACED OCTOBER 27, 1928 
ANNE FRISBY FITZHUGH CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
RESEARCH BY BAY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
JUNIOR 


Mrs. Bertua Buck, 
Regent. 
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Chancellor Livingston Chapter, 
(Rhinebeck, N. Y.). The dedication of 
this tablet to the Palatine Settlers took 
place at the Stone Church, just a short 
drive north of Rhinebeck Village, N. Y., 
on the New York and Albany Post Road, 
on the afternoon of October 28, 1928. 

A very pleasing program of music and 
addresses was given in the church. The 
invocation and Scripture reading by the 
pastor, Rev. E.G. Hay. Mr. Peter Nel- 
son, Assistant State Historian, spoke on 
“Our Debt to the Palatines,” and Mrs. 
Theodore de Laporte, Regent of Chan- 
cellor Livingston Chapter, at Rhinebeck, 
spoke on “Rhinebeck’s Debt to the 
Palatines.” The tablet on the outside 
wall of the church was then unveiled and 
presented to the church by Mr. Nelson 
for the State, and Mrs. Theodore de 
Laporte for the D. A. R., and was ac- 
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cepted by Mr. C. A. Cross of the Board of 
Trustees of the church. 

An address followed by Dr. Poucher of 
the Dutchess County Historical Society 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The services 
closed with prayer and benediction by 
Rev. W. E. Traver. 

Immediately following the services an 
exhibit of church relics was shown, among 
which were the original church Bible in 
German and a beautiful old pewter com- 
munion service. 

Mrs. SuMNER N. SPuRLING, 
Historian. 


Princeton Chapter (Princeton, N. J.) 
had a new Regent, a very bewildered one. 
From all directions there came calls: 


“Come hither and bear ye the Flag on 
leaflets into all schools. What have ye 


UNVEILING OF REAL no on AT GRAVE OF MRS. AURELIA B. (CLAPP) McDONALD. BY 


RANDSON, DONALD DAVIS 


|| 
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done about manuals? Don’t forget to 
collect contributions for the Memorial 
Fund. What are you going to do to get 
out the vote? What about the Kellogg 
Pact? Patriotic education? Students 
Fund? Revolutionary relics? Historical 
literary reciprocity? Better films? Con- 
stitution? Contributions to Continental 
Hall? You are in a hot-bed of church 
records, you know you are—stand and 
deliver. And what about historic spots, 
etc. Despairingly the Regent clutched 
her hair. Then remembering this was not 
the attitude becoming a Daughter, 
straightened herself, called upon the 
shade of her fighting ancestor, Nathaniel 
Reynolds, and made the plunge. She 
knighted three members to become chair- 
men, and herself led off with unremitting 
work. She was amazed at the unfailing 
courtesy and helpfulness of all officers 
with whom she corresponded, both State 
and National. It gave her marching 
courage. Slowly one department after 
another forged ahead. Conservation and 
thrift made a good appearance. The vote 
was gotten out in every direction. The 
Cruiser Bill was sponsored and word sent 
out that it was compatible with the 
Kellogg Pact, thus removing fears that it 
spelled aggression. The chapter put in 
a “‘standing order” for Lineage Books, 
and added many volumes. History, 
genealogy and historical reciprocity all 
received the results of work. In Pre- 
servation of Historic Spots, public atten- 
tion was called to the threatened destruc- 
tion of Nassau Inn (once College Inn) 
where Washington Irving wrote “The 
Lay of the Scottish Fiddler.” The de- 
struction of the inn will go forward 
unless this chapter receives help. 

One day, not long since, came the sum- 
mons to attend the State Conference at 
Trenton. The Regent, Historian and 
Treasurer went. In the course of the 
morning session, a guest had spoken, (she 
who was Miss Helen Gould) Mrs. Finley 
Sheppard of New York, resounded the 
needed warning to combat the evil teach- 
ings of the “Reds,” unfortunately always 
traceable to the present Russian Govern- 
ment, which is now openly holding meet- 
ings and schools in headquarters on Union 
Square in New York City to teach revolu- 
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tionary ideas. Her’s were no vague 
generalizations. She showed publications 
by this organization in New York that 
struck at every ideal in the Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, and Mohammedan 
faiths. She had newspapers to the effect 
that having killed the kings on earth, 
now forward to kill those in Heaven, with 
articles ridiculing our Government. 

The delegate was amazed at the mani- 
fold activities for the good that en- 
gaged the energies of these Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Their 
earnestness and high faith was as old as 
the Crusades, yet ever new in the impres- 
sion produced. The delegate’s respect 
for the body grew as report after report 
was read showing solidarity of purpose. 
Now the organization lived for her. She 
saw that its members held the aims of the 
society steadfastly above the political 
and social ambitions of themselves as 
individuals. She felt she had passed 
through her baptismal fire by the 
Daughters and had come out with a sense 
of loyalty—amusingly stimulating when 
one is sixty. 

Harriet H. Mayor, 
Regent. 


Nancy McKay-Harsh Chapter (Cres- 
ton, lowa) was organized Nov. 2, 1923, 
Miss Amy Gilbert, Organizing Regent. 
Since that time the chapter has grown 
and we have tried to do things along the 
lines of D. A. R. work. 

June 14, 1928, we celebrated Flag Day 
by dedicating a monument and a memo- 
rial tablet at Graceland Cemetery. The 
monument, which marks an historic spot 
in our county is about fifteen miles from 


Creston. It is a large native boulder 
and the bronze tablet is lettered thus: 
1846 
MT. PISGAH 


SITE OF THE 
FIRST WHITE SETTLEMENT 
IN UNION COUNTY 
ERECTED BY THE 
NANCY MCKAY-HARSH CHAPTER 
AND THE IOWA SOCIETY 
D. A. R. 
(INSIGNIA) 
1928 
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It was a perfect 
June day and the 
music, flags, and 
flowers made a fine 
setting for the mon- 
ument and_ the 
crowd assembled 
for the dedication. 
The Boy Scouts 
acted as guides and 
escorts and un- 
veiled the marker, 
and the attendance 
was very gratify- 
ing. The program 
included the sing- 
ing of America by 
the audience; Invo- 
cation by Hon. 
Geo. A. Ide; His- 
torical Sketch of 
Mt. Pisgah, Frank 
A. Ide; Unveiling 
by Boy Scouts to 
the music of Star 
Spangled Banner 
by band; Dedica- 
tion by Miss Maude 
Carson, Regent of 
Chapter. 

In the afternoon at three o'clock the 
memorial marker at the grave of Mrs. 
Nancy McKay-Harsh, for whom the 
chapter was named, was dedicated with 
appropriate exercises. A large group of 
interested friends gathered at the ceme- 
tery, the Boy Scouts again acting as 
guides. This marker was given by.Mrs. 
Florence 5. Babbitt of Ypsilanti, Mich., 
who died recently. 

The exercises were especially appro- 
priate, as June 14 was the natal day of 
Mrs. Harsh. 

Invocation, Rev. George Mitchell, 
pastor of the Congregational Church; 
America the Beautiful, Ladies’ Quartette; 
Life Sketch, Grace 5. Harsh, a grand- 
daughter; Unveiling, Nellie A. Harsh, a 
great-granddaughter; Pledge to the Flag, 
the Chapter; Dedication, Mrs. E. A. 
Arnold; Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
Ladies’ Quartette. 


MEMORIAL MARKER PLACE ON GRAVE OF 
NANCY McKAY HARSH 


The Chapter had 
a full day but felt 
amply repaid for 
the efforts in the 
success of the un- 
dertaking and the 
interest it aroused. 

During the year 
the Chapter, 
through its Relics 
Committee, pub- 
lished a series of 
articles in a local 
paper and located a 
large number of in- 
teresting and his- 
toric relics. 
Grace S. Harsn, 

Historian. 


Deborah Samp- 
son Chapter 
(Brockton, Mass.) 
dedicated a Real 


Daughter Marker 
to the memory of 
Aurelia Boyden 


(Clapp) McDonald 
on May 18, 1929. 
She was born in 
Foxboro, M as s., 
Dec. 5, 1845, the 
daughter of Thomas and Aurelia (Allen) 
Clapp, born in Sumner, Maine, in 
1816. She spent her early life in Fox- 
boro, Mass., and married Alexander 
McDonald. She died Oct. 15, 1920. 
Her father, Thomas Clapp, was born in 
Sharon, Mass., 1763, and died in Foxboro 
in 1851, aged 88 years. He enlisted May 
11, 1779, as private in Capt. Lemuel 
Clapp’s company with detachment of 
guards under Major Nathaniel Heath, at 
Dorchester Heights. Served 3 months 
and was discharged August 10, 1779. 
The unveiling, which took place in the 
Mt. Vernon Cemetery, N. Abington, 
Mass., was performed by a grandson, 
Donald Davis, son of Mrs. Mildred F. 
Davis, a daughter of Mrs. McDonald. 
Mrs. Alice Wyman, another daughter, 
was present and a chapter delegation. 
Two other sisters still survive her-—Real 


Daughters: Adelia B. (Clapp) Hatch," b. 
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Feb. 8, 1847, Nat. No. 52666; Mary Ann 
(Clapp) Scott, b. Dec. 1851, Nat. No. 
52668. 
IsaBELLE M. BartLert, 
Chairman of Unveiling. 


George Clymer Chapter (Towanda, 
Pa.), for the past five years, under the 
able leadership of our Regent, Diana 
Montanye Young, has increased in mem- 
bership, until we now number one hun- 
dred and eighty-three. During this 
period we have actively participated in 
many D. A. R. projects, and met all our 
State and National obligations. 

We have provided knitting and sewing 
for Ellis Island. Assisted each year in 
local charity and welfare work. Also 
helped in the maintenance of our Public 
Library. Have awarded prizes each year 
to students in Eighth Grades with highest 
grades in American History. 

Our Regent has attended every State 
and Continental Congress for the past five 
years, always taking one and two dele- 
gates along. 

Because of the generosity of our Re- 
gent, Mrs. Young, in giving us the house, 
which was formerly her grandfather’s 
home, for our chapter headquarters, our 
members have taken great pride and 
pleasure in repairing and furnishing it. 
Piano, tables, chairs, books and dishes 
being donated, and during the past year 
a beautiful colonial fireplace was put in, 
so that now we have a most attractive 
and comfortable headquarters for our 
meetings and entertainments. 

One of the greatest sources of revenue, 
providing funds for our activities, were 
two plays, given by our chapter, under 
the leadership of one member who is a 
talented musician and elocutionist. The 
first one presented was “Old Lady 31,” 
in which forty of our members, young and 
old, assisted and took parts, wearing 
bonnets, shawls and gowns of fifty years 
ago. The play was given in the Opera 
House and $500 realized. 

The following year the play, “Come 
Out of the Kitchen,” was given, and 
$385 made. 

Another social affair, which has become 
an annual event, and one greatly enjoyed 
by our townspeople, is a Military Euchre, 
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held at the home of our Regent, every 
year in February. A sum around $50 
was realized each time. 

There is also a county D. A. R. Regents 
Club, composed of present and past Re- 
gents of these six chapters. Because of 
these county meetings we have become 
better acquainted socially, have a better 
understanding of the work in general, and 
can unite on a county-wide program. 


Mary Espy STE#LE, 
Historian. 


Wichita Chapter (Wichita, Kans.). On 
October 3, 1928, in Bethel Cemetery 
(deserted since the Civil War), located 
about five miles northeast of Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, near the village of Mount 
Holly, 200 descendants and friends gath- 
ered to do honor to a Revolutionary 
Soldier and his wife, John Campbell and 
Hester Clark Campbell, in a memorial 
service and unveiling of a monument, 
presented by M. C. Campbell, of Wichita, 
Kansas, the oldest living descendant who 
carries the Campbell name. 

This monument and a D. A. R. tablet 
were placed under the auspices of the 
Wichita Chapter, of which two daughters 
and a granddaughter of Mr. Campbell 
are members, all of whom were present, 
Mrs. Jetta Campbell Stanley, Mrs. 
Melville Campbell Harper, both of 
Wichita, and Mrs. Virginia Stanley 
Craig of Babylon, L. I. Others present 
were Mrs. L. D. Temple, Upland, Calif.; 
Mrs. Betty Stanley Burnaugh, N. Y. 
City; Mrs. Lutie Woolverton Rice and 
family of Rossville, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Campbell, Indianapolis; and Mrs. 
Margaret Campbell Stafford, Altica, Ind. 
Mrs. Remple, the family historian, pre- 
sided. The program was opened with a 
prayer by Rev. Harry H. Martundale, 
Oxford, Ind.; next was a presentation 
speech by Mr. M. C. Campbell, in which 
he related the history of the first two 
generations of this Campbell family in 
America. He began with John Campbell, 
who landed about 1756 on the coast of 
New Jersey with two brothers and two 
sisters, as orphans. Two of these were 


married in York County, Pa., John 
Campbell marrying Hester Clark, about 
1768, and Mary Campbell marrying John 
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TABLET PLACED BY CHANCELLOR LIVINGSTON CHAPTER 


THE JOHN FOSTER CHAPTER MEMBERS IN COSTUME AT COLONIAL TEA ON FEBRUARY 22, 1927 


THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
KNOWN FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 
BUILT IN 1730 BY 
WHOSE: MEMORY THIS TABLET 1S ERECTED 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
x 


MONUMENT NEAR MOUNT HOLLY, OHIO[ERECTED IN HONOR OF JOHN AND 
HESTER (CLARK) CAMPBELL 


MONUMENT ERECTED BY MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE CHAPTER, MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
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Clark in 1766. Then they migrated to 
Union County, South Carolina, in 1770, 
where John Campbell served in the Revo- 
lution as a private with Col. Thomas 
Brandon in the South Carolina Militia 
from “Ninety Six District.” They went 
to Ohio in 1804 to avoid slavery. (The 
Clarks were Quakers.) After the death 
of John Campbell his sons became 
pioneers in Indiana. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Campbell's 
talk, the American Flag which veiled the 
monument was raised by Mrs. Craig and 
Mrs. Burnaugh. A response by Mr. 
Edward Campbell, in behalf of the de- 
scendants, followed. Mrs. Herbert 
Backus, State Regent of Ohio, spoke in 
behalf of the Ohio Daughters. At the 
close of the program taps was sounded 
by two buglers from the Soldiers and 
Sailors Orphans Home, Xenia, Ohio. 


MELVILLE C. Harper, 
Secretary. 


Marquis de Lafayette Chapter (Mont- 
pelier, Vt.) on May 25, 1929, unveiled a 
granite boulder at the boyhood home of 
Daniel P. Thompson, author of “Green 
Mountain Boys.” This place, now the 
Marvin Farm, is located about two miles 
south of Montpelier, on the main high- 
way, and the house, built of hand-made 
bricks and occupied by the Thompson 
family in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, is still standing. State Officers, 
chapter members, relatives of the author 
and guests were present during the cere- 
mony, at which Mrs. S. H. Mills, Regent, 
presided. The marker was unveiled by 
Miss Mary W. Carleton, a grandniece of 
Daniel P. Thompson. The address on 
the Life and Literary Ability of Judge 
D. P. Thompson was given by Mr. 
Dorman B. E. Kent, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Vermont Historical Society 
and a member of the Vermont Sons of the 
American Revolution. Mr. Kent paid a 
most scholarly and wonderful tribute. 
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Our Chapter has recently celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary and now numbers 
160 members, being the second largest 
chapter in the state. We take great pride 
in meeting promptly both our national 
and state obligations and we are active in 
rural school work, having assisted several 
schools in the county to become stand- 
ardized. We contributed toward the 
Vermont Box in Constitution Hall. 
Four members have given chairs, and we 
have pledged $50 toward a book unit in 
honor of Mrs. H. M. Farnham, former 
Librarian General and a member of this 
chapter. 

Lortie E. R. Mitts, 
Regent. 


Betsy Hickok Chapter (Dell Rapids, 
S. D.) held dedication services on July 28, 
to mark the grave of Abigail Hosford 
Ervin, daughter of a Revolutionary 
Soldier. The chapter found out the 
details concerning the life and burial 
place of Abigail Ervin and then secured 
the official bronze marker, mounted it on 
a slab of Dell Rapids granite, procured 
from the local quarry, and placed it on 
the family lot. The service was very 
impressive and was in charge of the 
regent, Mrs. R. A. Voy. Rev. G. O. 
Long opened with a prayer. Six girls, 
members of Martha Custis Chapter, 
C. A. R., sang a medley of patriotic 
songs. Roberta Merry and Margaret 
Briley unveiled the marker, Shirley 
Reynolds and Catherine Briley placed 
flowers on the grave, and Mabel Merry 
and Marian Jenson were color bearers. 
Catherine Briley led in the Salute to the 
Flag. Mrs. John Raish, State Regent, 
was present ‘and presided at the dedica- 
tory ceremony. A very interesting his- 
tory of Abigail Hosford Ervin was read 
by Mrs. A. B. Gillette. 


Mrs. FRANK BRILEY, 
Vice Regent. 


Camp Neville + A Boy’s Paradise 


CHARLOTTE E. 


FULLER 


State Chairman, Sons and Daughters of the Republic, D. C., D. A. R. 


When all have done their utmost, 
surely he hath given the best who 
gives a character erect and constant. 

James Lowe. 


The State Committee, Sons and 
Daughters of the Republic in the 
District of Columbia, feels justly 
proud of its paramount achieve- 
ment—sending its boy club mem- 
bers to Camp Neville for a twelve- 
day recreation course. This un- 
usual and wholly satisfactory piece 
of work was brought about last 
year, when fifteen boys tried out 
this experiment. This year, thirty- 
five boys were given the chance to 
enjoy and benefit by this excep- 
tional opportunity. 

Certain qualifications are re- 
quired before a boy is considered 
eligible for camp. Club members 
are given first consideration—but 
non-members who are anxious to 
become affiliated with a club the 
following year are not excluded. 
They, like the club members, must 
be able to recite the Salute to 
the Flag, the American’s Creed, 
and satisfy members of the State 
Committee that they are other- 
wise deserving to join this group. 

Camp Neville is a_ beautiful 
spot on the Marine reservation at 
Quantico, Virginia. It is rather 
removed from Quantico itself and 
its situation on the banks of the 
historic Potomac River gives it 
an added charm. There are suffi- 
cient trees to shade the grounds, 


and a splendid bathing beach a 
short distance from camp. 

Captain J. J. Staley, U. S. 
M. C., established this camp about 
five years ago, and it was named 
in honor of General Neville. It 
is under the direction of Captain 
Staley, who has won the admira- 
tion of the boys, and aided the 
committee to a marked degree in 
accomplishing this line of their 
work. 

Transportation is furnished by 
a Navy boat which makes trips 
to Quantico three times a week. 

Activities such as patriotic duties, 
nature study, swimming, life-saving, a 
drum and bugle corps and camp duty 
made the days most interesting. From 
reveille until taps, a boy is kept pleasantly 
and safely occupied. A camp-fire is a 
feature each evening, and good whole- 
some food is served three times a day. 

Except for Camp Neville, the greater 
number of our club boys would be unable 
to have such an opportunity, and in these 
days is it not imperative to give every 
boy a proper foundation for his future? 
They are among those to whom we must 
look to carry on American ideals; there- 
fore, let us all, especially we who are able 
to send our club boys to such a camp, 
make every effort to increase our number 
next year. 

This camp work is made _ possible 
through the cooperation of committee 
members and the financial aid of various 
D. A. R. Chapters. 

On July 21st, the day before the boys 
broke camp, D. A. R. day was observed. 
This was a suggestion of Captain Staley’s, 
and the State Chairman arranged a short 
but impressive program. Again Captain 
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BUTLER, U. S. M. C., 
PRES GHEST MERIT AW ARD TO 
CRORGE TCOLLINS ON D. A. R. DAY 


A COMPANY STREET 


Staley cooperated with us and the boys 
did their best to make the afternoon a 
success. 

The State Regent, Mrs. David D. 
Caldwell, State Vice-Regent, Miss Helen 
Harmon, the State Chairman, with a 
number of committee members, D. A. R. 
friends and their husbands motored to 
Camp Neville for the event. 

The Stars and Stripes and pine boughs 
formed the decorations, and the boys 
were seated on the ground in a semicircle 
before the “stately fireside.” Chairs 
were arranged for the guests, and the 
State Chairman, assisted by one of the 
older boys, presided. 

Major General Smedley Butler, com- 
manding at Quantico,- honored us with 
his presence, and presented the awards 
and medals for various achievements. 


AT CAMP NEVILLE 


His short talk proved most inspiring. 
Our State Regent presented her own cash 
prize to the boy who was voted the best 
all-round camper. 

Other features of the program were 
“The Marines’ Hymn,” by the boys; 
Salute to the Flag, the American’s Creed, 
singing of patriotic songs, and the boys’ 
drum and bugle corps demonstrated their 
ability remarkably well playing patriotic 
airs and marches. 

Following this interesting program, in- 
spection of the camp and equipment was 
made by General Butler, the members of 
the committee and their guests. 

Words of praise and commendation 
were heard on all sides, and the pre- 
vailing opinion was that the results were 
well worth the time, effort and money 
invested in the undertaking. 
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GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


Edith Roberts Ramsburgh 


GENEALOGICAL Eprtor 


Hampton Courts, Wasuincton, D. C. 


To contributors—Please observe carefully the following rules: 
1. Name and dates must be clearly written or typewritten. Do not use pencil. 
2. All queries and answers must be signed and sender’s address given. 


3. All queries must be short and to the point. 


4. In answering queries give date of magazine and number and rage? of query. 


5. Only answers containing proof are requested. Unverified fami 


y traditions will not be published. 


All letters to be forwarded to contributors must be unsealed and sent in blank, stamped envelopes 


accompanied by the number of the 


contained in the communication to be forwarded. 


ABSTRACTS OF WILLS 


Simon. — Hertford County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 10 Sept 
1887. Recorded Will Book “C” page 
519. Mentions wife Rebecca, & at her 
death leave his estate to William H. 
Smith (no relationship mentioned) and 
also makes him sole executor. 

Georce. — EpGrecoms 
County, North Carolina. Will Prob May 
Court 1790 Recorded Will Book #3, page 
132. Mentions sons Joseph, George, 
Jonathan, and daughter Mourning Wim- 
berly. Execs.: Elias Fort, Jacob Dick- 
erson and sons Joseph & George. 

Beck, Wituiam. — Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 7 February 
1814 prob. April Term 1814. Mentions 
wife Sarah Mariah. Daughter Anny 
Jane, under 21, and son William John 
Beck. Execs. wife Sarah Mariah and 
brother John Beck. 

Bryan, Jacos.—Duplin County, North 
Carolina. Will dated 1 September 1828 
prob November Term 1828. Mentions 
wife Mary. Sons William, David daugh- 
ters Mary, Elizabeth, Easter, Anne or 
Nancy, Cathrin Jane, & Susannah. Son 
William S. Sparks. Exec. friend David 
Sloan. 

Boykin, Joseru. — Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 8 November 
1766. Recorded Will Book “A” page 58. 
Mentions wife Mary. Daughters Sarah, 
Edey and Mary. Sons William, Smed- 
dick, John, David Dod “that married 


uery and its signature. The right is reserved to print information 


my Daughter Elizabeth.” Execs. wife 
Mary and trusty friends John Pierce and 
James Myhand. 

Bowzer, Emanvet.—Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 21 June 
1790. Mentions wife Mary. Sons-in-law 
Hardy Parker, Henry Allin, Jacob Wells. 
Mary Futch (no relationship mentioned) 
Execs. wife Mary and Timothy Teachey. 

Bowzer, Mary. — Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 5 August 
1807, prob October Term 1810. Men- 
tions daughters Ann Allin, Mary Wells, 
Susannah Parker. Exec. Hardy Parker, 
son-in-law. 

SAMUEL. — Johnston County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 31 July 
1767. Recorded Will Book 3, page 59, 
Smithfield, Johnston County. Mentions 
children Emily W., wife of Troy W. 
Woodall; Julia A. wife of Blake Barfield; 
Mary E. wife of G. W. Lawrence; Hanni- 
bal N.; & Henry. 

McGowen, Wiii1am.—Duplin County 
North Carolina. Will dated 5 October 
1792 prob. October Term 1792, recorded 
Will Book “‘A”’ page 309. Mentions wife 
Mary. Son John; son William, “land on 
Grove Swamp joining lands of John 
McGowen & Andrew McIntire and below 
James Gillespie’; son Robert, son Ed- 
ward. Brother George McGowen. “My 
children to whom no lands are left in this 
will” son David. Execs.: son John, 
brother-in-law James Dickson. Wit- 
nesses James Middleton, James McIntire 
and Joseph Dickson. 
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Fountain, Joas. — Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 24 August 
1798, prob October Term 1800. Recorded 
Will Book “A” page 144. Mentions wife. 
Sons Joab and John. Daughters Lyda 
Brown and Mirrim Brown; Tammy 
Fountain, Mary and youngest daughter 
Sarah. Execs: Job Thigpen and John 
Barrior. 

BarFIELD, Ricnarp.—Bertie County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 28 November 
1728. Mentions Daughter Mary. Sons 
Richard, William, James, Solomon, Bar- 
sheba Melton and grandson Richard Bar- 
field son of son Thomas. : 

SHeparD, Tuomas, Sr. — Duplin 
County, North Carolina. Will dated 29 
March 1849; Codicil dated 26 October 


1850, prob April Term 1851. Mentions 
wife Mary Jane Shepard. Daughter 


Mary Armstrong. Granddaughter Geor- 
getta Shepard under 21; Daughters 
Catharine Kelly; Caroline Southerland 
and infant dau. Sarah Ellis Shepard. Son 
Thomas E. Shepard. Execs Isaac B. 
Kelly and David J. Southerland. Men- 
tions also daughter Ann Whitfield & her 
children & husband Thomas W. Whit- 
field. “‘Wife is now pregnant.’’ Another 
Codicil dated 27 January 1851. Daugh- 
ter Charlotte born after date of previous 
Codicil. 

Rocers, Samuet.—Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Deed Book “P” page 
149 dated January 1796. Mentions his 
children Randolph Rogers, Anne wife of 
Stephen Herring; Susanna wife of Martin 
Kornegay and Rachel wife of James 
Hughes. 

Mippteton, Mary. — Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 11 July 1829 
prob August 1832. Recorded Will Book 
#1, page 24. Mentions son Robert. 
Daughters Eleanor Herring of Sampson 
County, Sarah Nixon, Catherine Sim- 
mons. Grandsons James & David H. 
Middleton and Bright Herring. Grand- 
daughters Eleanor Herring; Sarah Ann 
Simmons; Mary R. Middleton. 

Matruews, Zacuevs. — Sampson 
County, North Carolina. Will prob 
May Term 1843. Mentions wife Mary 
(Colwell); Daughter Mahala Vail, daugh- 
ter Janette Matthews; son John C., 
Henry, Milton and Marshall. 
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Brown, Owen. — Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Book #1 page 41. Divi- 
sion of Land 1827, showing children; 
namely Nancy, William, James, Heirs 
of Sally Southerland; heirs of Ann Brown. 
Jacob, Jesse, heirs of Zilphia Brown, 
Isaac, Lucy Jane and David Brown, 

We ts, Exvizasetu.—Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 27 January 
1814 Proved July Term 1817. Mentions 
friend Nancy McIntire. “Residue of my 
estate to Andrew McIntire who is also 
named exec. Witnesses Stephen Graham 
and James Chambers, Sr. Will recorded 
Will Book “A” page 507. 

WELLs, Jacos.—Duplin County, North 
Carolina. Will dated 5 December 1807, 
prob April Term 1808. Recorded Will 
Book “A” page 516. Mentions sons 
Jacob & William. Daughters Jean Stall- 
ings, Mary Boney, Barbery Linton, Ann 
Sloan, Elizabeth Murphy, Ann Stoan. 
Granddaughters Mary Wells, Esther 
Murphy. Grandson Boney Wells. Grand- 
children Wells, Sarah, George, Mary 
and Betsy Linton. Execs. son Jacob 
Wells, William Stoakes and Daniel 
Teachey. Wits: Gibson Sloan, John 
Maxwell and Austin Beesley. 

We.ts, Jacos. — Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 1826. Prob 
October Term 1826. Recorded Will 
Book “A” page 495. Mentions sons 
Boney, Jacob, David, Teachey, Mikeal 
& Joseph. Daughters Elizabeth Pigford, 
Marthew Williams, Jean A. Turner, 
Nancy Wells. Wife Ann Wells. Daugh- 
ter Cathran Southerland. Mentions 
Mary New (no relationship given). Execs 
sons Boney, Jacob & David Wells. Wits: 
T. Teachey and Benjamin Blanton. 


ANSWERS 

‘13092. Wyart.—Am compiling a His- 
tory of the Wyatts in America & have 
many Court as well as Bible records. So 
far have not found Zadock Wyatt but 
receive more records every week. If 
you will send more information I may 
be able to assist you. Anyone interested 
in this Wyatt family may receive Regis- 
tration Blanks from the Registrar.— 
Mrs. George Berlet, 1409 Indiana, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
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13052. — Am- 
brose Lipscombe & his wife Elizabeth, 
had sons Nathaniel (Hanover Tax Books) 
Spottswood, Roscow, daughters Jane C. 
and Betsey (Personal letters of Spotts- 
wood Lipscombe in Va. State Library) 
Ambrose Lipscombe sponsor to Mary 
Claiborne Gregory’s child in 1769 (Greg- 
ory Bible) Spottswood moved to Tenn 
abt 1822 (Henrico records) Clerk in 
Auditor’s office. Roscow, clerk in State 
Land Office (Governor’s Letter Book 
1803) Due to the destruction of the King 
William wills by fire in 1886, for this 
period the names are the only proof 
found. Nathaniel Claiborne married 
Jane daughter of William & Mary Roscow 
Cole (Claiborne Genealogy).— Mrs. James 
Claiborne Pollard, 1610 Confederate Ave., 
Richmond, Va. 

13333. Parkinson.—Edward & Diana 
Parkinson came from Eng & set in Fred- 
erick Co., Md abt 1860. Their chil were 
Thomas b 6 Oct 1762 d 19 Oct 1838; 
Mary b 10 May 1764; Sarah b 13 May 
1766; Elizabeth b 9 Feb 1769 mar 
Phelan; Wm. b 8 Nov 1774 d 10 Mch 
1848, he was a clergyman & writer. 
Chaplain of Congress 1801-1803, pastor 
of Ist Baptist church N. Y. City 1803- 
1840. Thomas Parkinson 1762-1838, 
mar 5 Jan 1784 Elizabeth Schleiff, or 
Slife, b 28 May 1758 d 20 Apr 1847. 
Thomas was born in Frederick Co., Md 
& served in Rev from that Co. (Middle 
District) Ref: Maryland Archives vol 
18 fol 72, p. 411. Later he removed to 
Frostburg, Alleghany Co. Md. & from 
thence to Little York, Jefferson Co., 
Ohio abt 1815. He was placed on the 
Pension Rolls 1835. Was a Justice of 
the Peace in Maryland & also in Ohio. 
His chil were John b 20 Oct 1785, Jacob 
b 10 Oct 1787 d 18 Feb 1865, Edward 
b 1 April 1789, Marget b 16 Jan 1791, 
Mary b 14 Feb 1793, William b 11 March 
1795, Elizabeth b 13 Feb 1797, Thomas 
b 7 June 1799. The undersigned is in 
touch with several branches of this 
family & is anxious to get the complete 
record of the desc of Edward & Diana 
Parkinson. However he is also inter- 
ested in the genealogy & history of other 
Parkinsons who were pioneers to the 
U.S. of America or the American colo- 
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nies. He would like to get in touch 
with every one of Parkinson ancestry 
in order to compile a complete genealogy 
of the family. There were a great many 
Parkinson ancestors in the Revolution.— 
John W. Parkinson, Newark, Ohio. 
13167. CLarKe.—Christopher Clark b 
20 April 1737 in Va. died 1803 in Elbert 
Co., Ga. mar Mildred Terrill b 7 June 
1741 & d 1800. Their 3rd son David 
Clark was b in Va 8 April 1762, d 10 
Sept 1846 in Elbert Co., Ga. mar 10 Dec 
1794 Mary Cobb b 1775 d 1840. The 
Will of David Clark recorded in Elbert 
Co. 1846 mentions chil Elizabeth who 
mar Philip Matthews; Mary who mar 
Thomas Edwards & died bet 1845 leaving 
one son David; Eliza who mar Madison 
Hudson; Lucinda who mar Henry Cosby: 
Christopher, a minor, John T. who d 
bef 1845 leaving a dau Solona J. T., a 
minor; Mildred (Millie) b 28 Feb 1803 
mar Thomas F. Willis, 1822-1849. My 
data gives: Christopher, Rev. sol. bro. 
of David, was b 6 Jan 1760 d 21 Sept 
1819 mar 17 Oct 1799 Rebecca b 17 
April 1780 d 6 Dec 1857, daughter of 
William & Mary Chisolm Davis. Their 
oldest dau Margaret Ann b 21 Feb 1803 
died in Texas 1866 mar 29 Mch 1821 
James O. Clark, son of Micajah (her 
cousin). Their chil were Micajah who 
mar Ist Parish of Ky. & 2nd Elmira 
Munger of Texas; Christopher who mar 
Ist Elvira Nail, & 2nd Hannah Anderson; 
Mary Penelope b in Wilkes Co., Ga 
1828 mar June 1848 George Turner; 
Rebecca Davis b Nov 1830 mar Ist 
V. H. Glass & 2nd Robert Chappell; 
Margaret Chisolm; Amanda Malvina 
who mar Ist James Blackwell, 2nd 
Thomas Fisher. David Clark was a Rev. 
Soldier, his will is on record in Ordinary’s 
Office, Elberton, Georgia. Would like 
to corres—Miss Mary Lizzie Wright, 
108 College Ave., Elberton, Georgia. 
13068. Cuase.—Rhode Island Records 
vol. 5 page 89, Westerly births: Oliver 
Chase born Bristol 11 July 1715. Eliza- 
beth his wife b 5 Dec 1716. Chil of 
Oliver & Eliz. were Mary b 5 Jan 1738/9; 
Seth b 2 Sept 1742; Abner b 7 Oct 1745; 
Consider b 20 Dec 1747; Lovice b 9 June 
1750; Eunice b 9 June 1750; Martha 27 
March 1753; Frederick b 2 Feb 1758. 
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From vol. 4 page 12, Marriages of Ports- 
mouth; Oliver Chase & Elizabeth Cleave- 
land, both of Freetown, mar 22 Jan 1734. 
There is no Rev rec for Abner Chase of 
Rhode Island, but two for Mass, one from 
New Salem & the other from Yarmouth.—- 
Julia G. Pierce, Box 1374, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

13218. Ocporn.—Mary Ogborn who 
married Capt. Joseph Stillwell, was the 
daughter of Samuel & Abigail Ogborn of 
Middletown, New Jersey. Would be glad 
to correspond.—Mrs. Alexander Jamie- 
son, The Esmond, 12th and Spruce Sts., 
Phila., Pa. 

13229. Frazer.—Lib. F, p. 425, Cal- 
endar of Wills, N. J. Archives. 10 May 
1757 Jeremiah Frazee late one of the 
“Battol Men” under Capt. Wm. Lynes. 
Int. Adm’r Joseph Frazee of Elizabeth- 
town, Yoeman. Bondsman, Ephriam 
Frazee of same place (Joseph Frazee 
states that his som Jeremiah died without 
a will). Proceedings of N. J. Historical 
Society April 1926 page 287. “Samuel 
Frazee came to America from England & 
settled in Essex Co., N. J. It is believed 
he had two sons, Joseph, one of the 
founders of Elizabethtown and Ephraim. 
Joseph had son Ephriam married two 
or three times & had 18 chil. Dates & 
facts of above wanted. In 1685 Joseph 
Frazee purchased a tract of 135 acres 
from Baker, at Westfield, N. J. (see 
Westfield Pres. Church History). 1761 
Moses Frazee joined the Church. 1757 
Isaac Frazee contributed to the support 
of the Church.—Jane Crist Rupp, Hills- 
boro, Kansas. 
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13377. Re- 
nault or Reneau came to America from 
France 1720 set in La. & mar there in 
1737 Susan Thorne. Their chil were Wm. 
b 9 Feb 1739, Thomas b 4 Apr 1760. 
Thomas had son Louis b 9 March 1784 
in Va. mar Jane b 17 Sept 1795 
in N. C. Their son Rev. Russell Reneau 
b June 1807 mar in Tenn. Eliz. Stockton 
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& died 1865 in Brownstown, Ark. 
Wanted Rev rec in line.—H. H. F. 

13378. Irwin.—Wanted gen & Rev 
rec of John Irwin who came to U. S. from 
Ireland, Co. Antrim abt 1760. He & his 
father set. in eastern Penna later re- 
moving to Westmoreland Co., Pa. No 
Irwin nor Erwin is listed in 1790 Census 
in Westmoreland Co. John mar Mar- 
garet Fulton in Greensburg, Pa. & died 
in Westmoreland Co. His wife aft re- 
moved to the “Forks of Youghiney” not 
far from McKeesport, Pa. The great- 
grandmother is buried at Round Hill 
Cemetery. Any infor of this fam greatly 
desired especially authority for Rev rec 
in line.—M. E. V. P. 

13379. Luoyp.—Wanted names of chil 
of Wm. Lloyd who served in Rev from 
Albany Co., N. Y.—C. T. F. 

13380. Woop-Stuyvesant. — Wanted 
gen Rev rec of ances of Wm. Wood b abt 
1800 in N. Y. or Long Island & also of 
his wife Mary dau of John Stuyvesant 
of L. lL—F. V. W. 

13381. Busn - Jounstone - Hai. — 
Wanted Rev ances of Christopher Bush, 
Daniel Johnstone & Levi Hall, these 
being respectively the father of Lincoln’s 
stepmother, her first husband and the 
Hall who married Hanks, Lincoln’s 
great aunt.—N. P. A. 

13382. Ess-Esss.—Wanted informa- 
tion of the Ebb or Ebbs family who came 
to Va possibly from Penna. John Ebbs 
Va. Rev soldier received Bounty warrant, 
his legal representative James Ebbs. 
William Ebb was also a Va. Rev. soldier. 
John Ebbs in Cocke Co. Tenn in 1850 
Census was 75 yrs old & born in Va. 
Want to connect this John Ebbs with 
Rev. Ancestry.—A. R. H. 

13383. Scorr.—Wanted dates of b. 
mar & d, names of wife & children & 
whom they mar, of Ira Scott Sr. a Rev 
soldier who with his son Ira Jr. left 
Montague, Mass abt 1800 to make his 
home in Stratton, Vermont. Ira jr was 


born 19 Dec 1787 mar 6 Dec 1810 in 
Stratton, Vt. Sophia Grout & died 4 
April 1863.—E. S. F. 


D. A. R. State Membership 


| Changes since report as of 
Membership Sept. 30, 1929 
as of | 
Number Oct. 23, 1929 | 
STATES of | Chapters Members 
| Chapters |_ 
Chapter | Total | Gain | Loss Gain Loss 
75 5,050 | 5,563 1 | 
4 196 198 |.. 4}. 
District of Columbia . 59 45 
107 | 8,512 | 8,705 |...... 
37 | 2,400 | 2,435 | 1 
111 | 9,161 | 9,348 129 | 
Philippine Islands................ 1 | 41 2 | 
41 2,906 | 9,408 )....... 
China | 
Foreign: England}59............. 3 140 187 a 9 | 
France | 37 


* At Large Membership, 4,890. 
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| NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Special Meeting « December 10, 1929 


The special meeting of the National Board of 
Management, National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, was called to order by 
the President General, Mrs. Lowell Fletcher 
Hobart, in the Board Room, Memorial Continental 
Hall, on Tuesday, December 10, 1929, at 10 o'clock 
A. M. 

~ Inthe absence of the Chaplain General, the Board 
arose and repeated the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Bissell, the Corresponding Secretary 
General, Miss Barnett, acted as Secretary pro tem. 
The following members were noted as being present : 
National Officers: Mrs. Hobart, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. 


Garrison, Miss Barnett, Mrs. Rigdon. State 
Regents: Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Welsh. State Vice 
Regent: Mrs. Harman. 


The Registrar General's report was read by Mrs. 
Walker. 


REPORT OF REGISTRAR GENERAL 


I have the honor to report 1,250 applications 
presented to the Board. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Kate B. Van 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Walker moved that the Recording Secretary 
General be instructed to cast the ballot for 1,250 
applicants for membership. Seconded by Mrs. 
Rigdon. Carried. 

The Secretary announced casting the ballot and 
the President General declared the 1,250 applicants 
duly elected members of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Rigdon, rted 
for reinstatement, 37 members, and moved that the 
Recording Secretary General be instructed to cast the 
ballot for the reinstatement of 37 former members. 
Seconded by Mrs. Garrison. Carried. 

The Secretary announced casting the ballot and 
the President General declared the 37 former 
members duly reinstated in the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The Corresponding Secretary General, Miss 
Barnett, read the report of the Organizing Secre- 
tary General. 


REPORT OF ORGANIZING SECRETARY GENERAL 
It is with pleasure that I present the following 


report: 

Through their respective State Regents the fol- 
lowing members-at-large are presented for con- 
firmation as Organizing Regents: Mrs. Alta Vae 
Locke McCown, DeQueen, Arkansas; Mrs. Lula 
Conwell Brown, Royston, Georgia; Mrs. Margaret 
Gay King, Woodland, Georgia; Mrs. Anna E. White, 
Payette, Idaho; Mrs. Vivian Anderson Bush, 
Douglas, Kansas; Mrs. Mary Gentry Briggs, 


Durant, Oklahoma; and Mrs. Helen Welsh Hender- 
son, Vandergrift, Pennsylvania. 

The following Organizing Regencies have expired 
by time limitation: Mrs. Miriam Brewer Richard- 
son, Hope Hull, Alabama; Mrs. Mabel Jarvis 
Rawlins, Orland, California; Mrs. Laura B. Warder, 
Marion, Illinois; Mrs. Hazel Marie Roberts Love, 
Harve, Montana; Mrs. Maud Cressler Gibb, Miles 
City, Montana; Miss Mayma Thompson, Alma, 
Nebraska; Miss Valentine Preston, Mitchell, 
South Dakota; Mrs. Venner Hooker Carpenter, 
Comanche, Texas; Mrs. Grace Avery Cooper, 
Price, Utah; and Mrs. Sallie Holroyd Hays, William- 
son, West Virginia. 

The authorization of the Chapter at Eaton, 
Ohio has expired by time limitation. 

The re-appointment of the following Organizing 
Regents have been requested by their respective 
State Regents: Mrs. Hazel Marie Roberts Love, 
Harve, Montana; Mrs. Maud Cressler Gibb, 
Miles City, Montana; Miss Mayma Thompson, 
Alma, Nebraska; Miss Valentine Preston, Mitchell, 
South Dakota; Mrs. Venner Hooker Carpenter, 
Comanche, Texas. 

The following Chapters have met all requirements 
according to the National By-laws and are now 
presented for confirmation: Jones Valley, Besse- 
mer, Alabama; Col. John Cannon, Beebe, Arkansas; 
Lyttleton Johnston, Conway, Arkansas; William 
Strong, Proctor, Arkansas; Los Gatos, Los Gatos, 
California; San Marino, San Marino, California; 
Bertha Hereford Hall, Leesburg, Florida; Miriam 
Benedict, LaPorte, Indiana; Mansfield, Mansfield, 
Massachusetts; Magnolia State, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; Butterfield Trail, Deming, New Mexico; 
Pee Dee Patriots, Norwood, North Carolina; 
Ruth Davidson, Asheville, North Carolina; Beech 
‘orest, Bethel, Ohio; Jeptha Abbott, Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania; Christopher H. Freeman, Anson, 
Texas; Boone Trail, Big Stone Gap, Virginia; 
Capt. James Allen, Beckley, West Virginia; Mary 
Warrell Knight, West Allis, Wisconsin. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Fiorence Hacue Becker, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Miss Barnett moved the acceptance of the Organ- 

izing Secretary General's report. Seconded by Mrs. 
. Carried. 

The President General congratulated the Na- 
tional Society upon the confirmation of 19 new 
chapters, seven Organizing Regents and 1,250 
new members since October 23rd, a remarkable 
showing of the marvelous growth of the Society. 

There being no further business to come before 
the Board, the meeting adjourned at 10:20 P. M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marcaret B. Barnett, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Headquarters 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1929-1930 


President General 
Mrs. LowE_t FLetcHer Hosart, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1930) 


Mrs. WILLIAM SHERMAN WALKER, Mrs. WituiAM B. Burney, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 8 University of South Carolina, 
Washington, D. C. Columbia, S. C. 
Mrs. JouHn P. MosHER, Mrs. SAMUEL Preston Davis, 
11 Livingston Park, Rochester, N. Y. 5323 East Capitol Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 
Miss IsaBpeL WyMAN Gorpon, Mrs. CLARENCE S. PAINE, 
35 Whitman Road, Worcester, Mass. 1735 S. 20th, St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Mrs. Hersert Backus, 1789 Oak St., Columbus, Ohio. 
(Term of office expires 1931) 


Mrs. CHARLES Burton JoNnEs, Mrs. H. Eucenet CHuBBUCK, 
1121 Park Ave., Greenville, Texas. Grand View Drive, Peoria, Ill. 
Mrs. James LatTHrRop Gavin, Mrs. WAITEMAN Harrison Conaway, 
3932 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 109 Virginia Ave., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Mrs. Henry B. Joy, Mrs. Ropert Howe MunGER, 
301 Lake Shore Rd., 1625 Grand View Blvd., 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. Sioux City, Iowa. 


Mrs. Brooke G. WuiTte, JR., 2331 River Blvd., Jacksonville, Fla. 
(Term of office expires 1932) 


Mrs. DANiEL MERSHON GARRISON, Mrs. KATHARINE WHITE KITTREDGE, 
26 Thompson St., Annapolis, Md. “Whiteacres,” Springfield, Vt. 
Mrs. RALPH VAN LANDINGHAM, Mrs. Wiitiam Smita SHaw, 
1730 The Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 240 Cottage Road, So. Portland, Me. 
Mrs. WILLIAM LEONARD MANCHESTER, Mrs. Ropert Bruce CAMPBELL, 
33 Central St., Bristol, R. I. 1255 Riverside Drive, Wichita, Kans. 
Mrs. N. Howtanp Brown, 1213 DeKalb St., Norristown, Pa. 


Chaplain General 


Mrs. WittiAM Rock PAINTER, 
Carrollton, Mo. 


Recording Secretary General Treasurer General 
Mrs. CHarLtes HumMpHREY BIssELL, Mrs. HARRIET VAUGHN RIGDON, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Corresponding Secretary General Registrar General 
Miss Marcaret B. Barnett, Mrs. Josian A. VAN OrSDEL, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Organizing Secretary General Historian General 
Mrs. A. BECKER, Mrs. Myers GILLENTINE, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
Mrs. Lyman B. Stookey, (Acting)- 
1240 West 20th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Librarian General Curator General 
Mrs. Russet WILLIAM Macna, Mrs. SAMUEL JACKSON KRAMER, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
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STATE REGENTS AND STATE VICE REGENTS—1929-1930 


ALABAMA 
MRS. WATT THOMAS BROWN, 


Water St., Uniontown. 


ALASKA 
MRS. JOHN A. CLARK, 
Box 312, Fairbanks. 
MRS. HENRY L. LIEN, 


Seward. 
ARIZONA 
MRS. 
R. 5, Tucson. 


119 E. Coronado Road, Pheenix. 
ARKANSAS 
MRS. L. SIGMON, 
Monticell 
MRS. W ALTER COLE HUDSON, 
1802 Main St., Pine Bluff. 
NIA 
MRS. THEODORE JESSE HOOVER, 
627 Salvatierra St., Stanford University. 
MRS. EMMET H. WILSON 
743 S. Kingsley Drive, Los’ Angeles. 
COLORADO 
MRS. E. THOMAS BOYD, 
“ h Ave., Denver. 
MRS. EMILY M. RANDALL, 
307 N. 9th Street, Rocky Ford. 


CONNECTICUT 


ARNOLD NETTLETON, 


Seymour Derb 
MISS EMELINE A. STREET, 
259 ong St., New Haven. 


DELAW 
MRS. EDWARD W. COOCH, 


Cooc 
MRS. CHARLES I. KENT, 
Woodsedge, Claymont. 


ID D. CALDWELL, 
2 Me Pleasant St. 
Miss HELEN 
1717 Varnum St. N. 


FLORIDA 
MRS. JOHN G. LEONARDY, 


GEO 
MKS. MERRERT FAY GAFFNEY, 
2, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus. 
MRS, JOHN D. POPE, 
515 Street, Albany. 


HAWA 
MRS. "OH ARLES THOMAS BAILEY, 
2767 Kahawai St., Honolulu. 
MRS. THOMAS BURNS LINTON, 
Jailuku, Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 


IDAHO 
MRS. JOSEPH E. po. 
Lone Star Road, 
MRS. JAMES E. BAB 


‘wiston, 


ILLINOIS 
MRS. ELI DIXSON, 
= S. E. McKENNY, 
1121 hy 6th St., Alton. 


INDIAN 
MRS. SAMES B: CRANKSHAW, 
3128 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne. 
MRS. JAMES MILO WAUG 
401 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville. 


WA 
MRS. WILSON H 
509 S ring St., Sigou 


MRS. FOWARD HARTLEY HALL, 
122 Hillerest Ave., Davenport. 


KANSAS 
= . W. KIRKPATRICK, 
. Pine, El Dorado. 
MRS E. P. PENDLETON, 
Place, Princeton. 
KENTUCK 
MRS. STANLEY FORMAN REED, 
Maysville. 
MRS. SANFORD V. DIXON, 
Lou 
MRS. UERRIC GASPARD DE COLIGNY 
1305 re St., New Orleans. 
MRS. C. 
Ibe: 
MAIN 
MRS VICTOR L. WARREN, 
Dover-F oxcroft. 
MRS. EDWARD F. DANFORTH, 
Skowhegan. 
MARYLAND 
MRS. ROBERT A. WELSH, 


MRS. LILBURN, 
St. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MRS. STEPHEN P. 
268 Edgehill Road, 
MISS NANCY H. HARRIS, 
37 Saunders St., Allston. 
MICHIGAN 
MRS. CHARLES F. BATHRICK, 
281 Upton Ave., Battle Creek. 
MRS. JAMES H. McDONALD, 
Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Road, Ypsilanti. 
MINNESOTA 
MISS CAROLYN E. PUNDERSON, 
947 Portland Ave., St. Paul. 
MRS. W. LINDSLEY, 
4380 Brooks Ave., Browndale Park, Minneapul:s. 
MRS. CALVIN SMITH BROWN, 
Universit 
MISS MYRA HAZARD, 
609 4th St., Corinth. 


MISSOURI 
MRS. BENJAMIN LESLIE HART, 
3660 Campbell St., Kansas City. 
MRS. LON SANDERS 
208 — Ave., Webster Groves. 


MONTA 
MRS. PRANCIS ADAMS, 
408 Hickory St., Anaconda. 
MRS. JOHN MARTIN KEITH, 
1110 Gerald Ave., Missoula. 


NEBRASKA 
MRS. ADAM McMULLEN, 
Beatrice. 
RS. E. H. WESCOTT, 
Plattsmouth. 


NEVADA 
MRS. GEORGE S. BROWN, 
737 Humboldt St., Reno. 
MRS. A. R. SHEWWALTER, 
301 Clay Peters Building, Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MRS. CHARLES HERBERT CARROL... 
33 Liberty St., Concord. 
MRS. HERBERT L. FLATHER, 
63 Arlington St., Nashua. 


NEW JERSEY 
— . C. EDWARD MURRAY, 
0 West State St., Trenton. 
MRS. WILLIAM J. WARD, 
18 Hobart Ave., Summit. 


NEW MEXICO 
MRS. FRANK ELLERY ANDREWS, 
625 Don Gasper Ave., Sante Fe. 
MRS. DAVID L. GEYE 
Box 615, Roswell. 


19 S. 14th Ave., Birmingham. 
MRS. VAL TAYLOR, : 
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NEW YOR 
MRS. PRANK H. PARCELLS, 
409 Park Place, Brooklyn 
MRS. ROBERT HAMILTON GIBBES, 
Route 27, Schenectady. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
MRS. RICHARD WHITAKER, 


NORTH ‘DAKOTA 
MRS. L. LINCOLN, 
1118 re St., Fargo. 
MRS. HARLEY ELLSWORTH FRENCH, 
University Station, Grand Forks. 


OHIO 
MRS. WALTER L. TOBEY, 
401 North C St., Hamilton. 
MRS. ASA C. MESSENGER, 
West Market St., Xenia. 


OKLAHOMA 
MRS. FRANK HAMILTON MARSHALL, 
1227 East Broadway, Enid. 
MRS. SAMUEL WEIDMAN, 
814 Monnet Ave., Norman. 


OREGON 
MRS. E. C. APPERSON, 
209 North C St., McMinnville. 
MRS. F. S. GANNETT, 
1361 East Stark St., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MRS. JOSEPH M. CALEY, 
1513 Green St., Philadel hia. 
MRS. WILLIAM H. ALEXANDER, 
500 Meade St., Monongahela. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
MISS RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, 
426 ee St., New Haven, Conn. 
MRS. H. D. KNEEDLER, 
Kneedler Building, Manila. 


ISLAND 
MRS. EDWARD §S. MOULTON, 
49 Boylston Ave., Providence. 
MRS. C. GRANT SAVAGE, 
7 Elm St., 


CAROLIN 
MRS. JOHN CARROLL COULTER, 
1516 Richland St., Columbia. 
MRS. THOMAS J. ‘MAULDIN, 
Pickens. 


DAKOTA 
MRS. JOHN W. RAISH 
427 ashington Ave., Pierre. 
MRS. CHARLES A. LAFFERTY, 
536 Nebraska Ave., Huron. 


MRS. W ALTER CHRISTOPHER JOHNSON, 
909 Oak St., Chattanooga. 
MRS. THOMAS W. CARTER, 
1171 Madison Ave., Memphis. 
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TEXAS 
MRS. JAMES T. ROUNTREE, 
170 N. 27th St., Paris. 
MRS. A. W. DUNHAM, 
1514 Ave. Eye, Galveston. 


UTAH 
MRS. RALPH E. BRISTOL, 
2480 Van Buren Ave., Ogden. 
MRS. HARRY DAVID HINES, 
Cor. Ist South & 6th East, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT 
erg 
MISS SHIRLEY FARR, 
Brandon. 


VIRGINIA 
MRS. NATHANIEL BEAMAN, 
1315 Westover Ave., Norfolk. 
MRS. CHARLES B. KEESEEF, 
Martinsville. 


bed 
WESLEY HUGH DU BOIS, 
ar 10th Ave., Spokane 
MRS. WALTER W ARRINER REED, 
243 Kinnear Place, Seattle. 


watt VIRGINIA 
RS. WILLIAM H. VAUGHT, 
Pleasant. 
MRS. PAUL O. REYMANN, 
Pleasant Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN 
MRS. JAMES FRANKLIN TROTTMAN, 
508 Fayette Place, Milwaukee. 
MRS. JOSEPH ACKROYD BRANSON, 
704 North Broadway, De Pere. 


WYOMING 
MRS. CHARLES F. BURGER, 


Ruffalo. 
MRS. ALFRED JOHNSON, 
Lusk. 


CHINA 
MRS. HAROLD SHIELDS DICKERSON, 
1357 Asbury Avenue, — Tl 
MRS. HOLLIS A. WILB 
3 Route Dupleix, 


UBA 
MISS MARY ELIZABETH SPRINGER, 
No. 97, Vedado, Havana. 
RS. ARD G. HARRIS, 
ENGLAND 
MRS ROBERT BRAINARD MOSELEY 
a? Tenterden Grove, Hendon N. W.4 


Lond 
MRS. ADELAIDE BRAGG GILLESPIE, 
82 Avenue Rd., Regents Park, London. 
FRANCE 
MRS. BENJ. H. CONNER, 
20 Place Vendor-e, Paris. 
MRS. HAROLD F. SHEETS, 
Upper Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. 3 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


MRS. WILLIAM CUMMING STORY. 
MRS. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSE 


ane. GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR. 


ANTHONY WAYNE COOK. 


MRS. ALFRED BROSSEAU 


Honorary President Presiding 
MRS. MARY V. E. CABELL. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


MRS. MILDRED MATHES, 1899. 
MRS. WILLIAM LINDSAY, 1906. 
MRS. J. MORGAN SMITH, 1911. 
MRS. WALLACE DELAFIELD, 1914. 
MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914. 


MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916. 


LL, 
LEANOR WASHINGTON HOWARD, 1927. 


MRS. THOMAS 1927. 


= = GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917. 

MRS. WTT.LIAM BUTTERWORTH, 1923. 

at MRS. JULIUS J. ESTEY, 1923. 
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THE LINEAGE RECORD 
BOOK 


The simplest method yet devised for recording family 
data systematically and preserving them permanently. 
IF YOU WISH TO TRACE YOUR FAMILY 
GENEALOGY, OR COLLATERAL 
BRANCHES OF IT, OR ONLY ONE AN- 
CESTOR, THIS BOOK TELLS THE 


FIRST STEPS IN GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


How to search and where to search. How to 
find the names, dates and marriages of ances- 
tors. How to apply for records of births, 
marriages and deaths, and where to apply. 
How to find the Origin of a name. How to 
find the History of the family abroad. Where 
to apply for information of New England 
families, Southern families, New York families, 
Huguenots, Dutch, German, Irish, Scotch, etc. 


TWO STYLES TO FIT EVERY NEED 


The loose-section book (Style A), contains 
printed forms for four complete lineages of 
twelve generations each, with space for chil- 
dren, births, marriages and deaths. Extra sec- 
tions may be added as required. 

It provides space for Coats of Arms, Bibli- 
ography, Derivation of the Name, History of 
the Family Abroad, and an Index for Names. 
144 pages, Price $4.50. 

The regularly bound book (Style B),contains 
printed forms for two complete lineages of 
twelve generations each, as well as all the 
information in the loose-section book. 80 
pages, Price $2.75. 

Both books printed on a fine quality of 
bond paper. Handsomely bound in fabrikoid 
with gold stamped cover. 

Sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt 
of price. If not entirely satisfied with this 
book return it within five days and your re- 
mittance will be returned to you. 

D. A. R. purchasers of this book are entitled 
to submit one incomplete lineage to the File 
Service of THE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
GENEALOGY for search and possible amend- 
ment. A questionnaire will be sent for this 
purpose. These files are the most extensive 
private genealogical files extant. They have 
aided thousands and probably can aid you in 
your search. THIS SERVICE ALONE IS 
WORTH MORE THAN THE PRICE OF 
THE LINEAGE RECORD BOOK. Address: 


The Institute of American 
Genealogy 
440 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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IF you are interested 
in your family history, 
send 10 cents in stamps 
for our 168-page priced 
catalogue of over 4000 
genealogical books. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 
Established 1898 
Department A-2 
7 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 
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SIN CE 1921 
RY Work Scholarship Gites 
SCHAUFFLER SCHOOL 
(Religious Education and Social Work. 
Senior College grade, granting degrees) 
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Thanks the D. A. R. for Generous Scholarship Gifts and 
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RAYMOND G. CLAPP 
5111 Fowler St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Book of 300 Pages 
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